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The like never hitherto attẽmpted. 


In &v'ry Work regird the Writer's End, 

Since none can c6mpals more than they intend; 
And if the Means be juſt, the C6ndn& true, 
Applauſe, in Spight of trivial Faults, is due. 
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TO THE 


Moſt Excellent 


MAJESTY. 


MADA M, 


IHE many eminent Virtues uni- 
T ted in the Perſon of Your Ma- 
jeſty, have ſo effectually endea- 

red You to Your Loyal Subjects of DEN- 
MARC and NORWAY, that whatever 
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Epiſile Dedicatory. 


You are pleaſed to recommend, is ſure 
to meet with their unanimous Accep- 
tance. : 

This Conſideration added to my great 
Deſire of dedicating to Your Majeſty, 
emboldens me to ititerceed for Your 
Royal Recommendation and Protection 
of the Emngliſh- Tongue, which, as it is 
obvious to all Perſons of polite Letters, 
is at preſent not only eſteemed one of the 
Four Principal Languages of Europe, but 
has in a very peculiar Manner the Province 


of European Learning lately aſſigned 


to it, by a very famous French Critio, the 
Abbot /e Blanc. 


Tt is alſo underſtood or ſpoken by moſt 
Perſons of Diſtinction, either for Birth; 
Let- 


's 
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Letters or Taſte in Europe; and we know 
that her Royal Highneſs the Margravin 
of Bayreuth , the Princeſs Amalia, Siſters 
to the King of Pruſſia; the Princeſs of 
Waldeck, Mad am Godtſchedin , and others 
renouned for their Wit in Germany the 
learned Marquis Nicolini, Marquis Maffei, 
Count Algarotti &c. in Italy, with Madame 
de Bocage, Mr. Voltaire, Mr. D' Alembert , in 
France, and many other great Names, glory 
in the Knowledge of it; nor do the French 
ſupport their Language a little by cheir 
frequent Translations of our Exgliſi Au- 
thors. | ps 
The Progreſs the Z»zliſh- Tongue has 
made in the two Dariſh Kingdoms ſince 
Your Majeſty's Arrival „and the Pub- 
* 2 lication 
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lication of my Engliſh-Daniſh Grammar, is 
not ſmall: But was it to meet with that 
Protection and Favour from Your Moſt 
Gracions Majeſties, that the French Tongue 
ſo laudably has, who need doubt of it's 
being equally as well known, and of it's 
procuring to Your Subjects as ſolid Ad- 
vantages as the other? | 

Which Favour to procure, Iwill not 
alledge the Partiality of Your Majeſty's 
Engliſh Birth, nor the ſtrict Amity of the 


two Crowns; the Conformity of the two 


Tongues, being both derived from one 


Spring; nor yet the general Inclination of 
the Danes to conſult E-gliſh Books, tho 
theſe are none of them trivial Incitements 
to ſuch a Conceſſion; But only the Com- 


plement 
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plement Your Majeſty will thereby make 
to a Glorious Nation, that equally loves 


and admires You. * 


What is peculiar in the preſent Treatiſe 


is my having introduced neceſſary Accents 


to facilitate the Engliſh᷑ Pronuntiation to 
Foreigners, eſpecially the Ladies of Your 
Majeſty's Court ; which being a Thing 
never hitherto attempted, accounts for 
the Smalneſs of the Volume; and the 
Text, being Morals extracted from the 


I beſt Authohrs of the Age, will make it worth 
i the Peruſal of others. 


The favourable Reception this meets 
with, will encourage me to undertake 


Works of greater Moment, and in the 


mean 
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mean Time I beg Leave to remain with 
the moſt profound Reſpect, 


4 


MADAM, 


. Tour Majeſty's Moſt Obedient 
Moſt Dutiful and 


Moſt Faithful Subject 


Copenhagen 
July 3d. 1751. 


Charles Bertram. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


S the greiteſt Difficulty in Pron6uncing the Pnghſh 
Tongue proceeds from the Mobility of the Accent, and 
Sounds of the ſame Diphthongs , the Ac- 
eents being not gxpreſſed in Print, or the litter to be reduced 
in the compaſs/of a few certain Rules, I have by a new Method 
endeavoured to remoòve both theſe Symplegades 6ut of the Way 
of my Foreign Readers, that are deſireous to learn the Pronun- 
tidtion of the Engliſh Tongue; That is, by inſerting the Accents 
över their proper Vöwels, and limiting therewith the S6unds of 

the Diphthongs. 

But before I proceed to the Work it ſelf, it is neceſſary that 
the Reader obſerves, That in all accented Syllables Ending with 
a V6wel, the V6wel is pronounced with the Sound it is called 
by, in the Enghſb Alphabet; bur before a Cönſonant the accén- 
ted V6wel is pron6unced ſhort as in Männer, bitter , bigger, 
gotten , cimming &c. If a Vowel accidentally ſ6unds long before a 
Conſonant or ſhort in a Diphthong, I have marked it by inverting 
the Accent thus, Taſte, Sign, Night , old, both 8c. where the Vowels 
are long tho' bef6re C6nſonants , and either, &c. where it is ſhort 
tho? in an accented Diphthong. I have 4lfo introdiiced a Dovible 
Hyphen (-) at the end of a Line in Spelling, after ſhort Vo6wels » 
er where the S6und of a Single C6nſonant is doübled (for which 
we have, as yet, no Dageſch, or Note) to warn the Reader of 
the 'V6wels being ſhort, tho', perhips, accented. Thoſe Poly- 
ſyllables not marked with an Accent, have i it on the Initial Letter, 
or firſt Syllable. 

The Diphthongs es, ei, ox, ow, having Each two or three 
different Sounds, 1 have diſtinguiſhed in Männer föllowing: ee 
(unding?like the long engliſh e is marked thus Fear. ea when 
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it ſounds like a ſhort e, is left unaccented thus Breaff ; and when 
ea ſounds like a long a, I have n6ted it thus great. ei ſöunds 


Either like a long e, or a ſhort e; when lorg, I have marked ! 


thus conceive, but when ſhort thus Heir, either, &c. The true 
ſound of on is expreſſed by the Daniſh; and German au, and is 
mirked thus, found, about , &c. In though, four, &c. it takes the 
S6und of 16ng o. but in yo# , Blond, &c. it uſtirps the ſöund of 
the French ox, or Engliſh u, tho pron6unced ſhorter in the laſt, 
than in the firſt of the two Eximples. ow is a Deputy of on, 
and therefore ſ6unds like the proper S6nnd of that Diphthong 


in, bw, how &c. but when it ſ6unds like to a long o, I have 
mirked it thus kndw , ròu, glow &c. 

And had 6ur Printing - Office furniſhed us with a ſufficient 
Number of Vowels diſtinguiſhed by d and - Qyintities, as I had 
deſigned them in my Written-C6py , the Reader would have had 
yet far greater Aſſiſtance , ſuch as is to be met with in the Exam. 
ples in my Grammar. | 

The Text is a mixed Collection of Miral-Mitter extracted from 
the Writings of Rochefauconlt , Sir! Roger, L' Eftrange , Lord Bacon, 
Pepe, &c. tho” in ſeveral Places I have 4ltered their Words, or 
uͤdded my own , whenever I th6ughr ſuch Alteritions contributed 
to give the Linguage a better Turn. 


And as the Colle&ion conſiſts of 400 MAXIMS, 30 FägLESI 


with their MGRALS, and 15 Pi4SSAGES in Hiftory moraTjeed , it 
comprehends a large Stock of Words , which if the Reader 
acctiſtoms himſelf unt6, will proove a Guide to him in reading 
Gur 6ther Books, and of pronouncing ſo as not to grate © 


Engliſh Ear. | 
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AND 


M AXIMS. 


PrAK little, and ſpeak 
well, it you would be 
look'd upon as a Man 

of Mcrit, 

He that does not uſe him» 
ſelf to ſpeak with Wärineſs 
and Reſcrve in Things of 
little Cönſequenee, will be 
ſure to slip in Affäirs of Im- 
portance, 

Nothing is ſo tireſom in 
Converſation, as long Spee- 
ches , void of all Grace and 
Attraction. 

The Way to pleéaſe and 
ſucceed in Converſation, is 
not to take half fo much 
Pains to bring one's Own Wit 
into play, as the Wit of 
6ther People. 

A Spirit of Contradiction 


turns the ſweeteſt Converla- 


tions into downright Wrän⸗ 
glings: It is almoſt impöſſi- 


ble, in ſuch a Conjüncture, 


to avoid Offence on one Side, 
or the öther. 


Converſition 6ught to be 


caſy, and full of Temper: 

The Rule is, to hear, inſwer 
pertinently, and contradict 
nöthing. = 


” 


Exaggerfitions muſt be as 
voided: That Minner of 
ſpeaking always offcads, ei- 
ther agitaſt Truth, or Dis- 
erétion; and betriys the 
ſhallow Capicity aud ill Taſte 
of the Spèaker. 

There are many People in 
the World, who upon the 
Credit of being vertuous , 
or, at leaſt, of appearing 
ſo, become inſupportable 
becauſe. it ſeems, they may 
take all Männer Jof Priviles 


ges. 

He that careſſes yoũ bey6nd 
his Cuſtom , ᷑ither wants 
yolir Aſſiſtance, or mtans 
to deceive you, 

He that parts with his Es 
Kite, before he dies, pre- 
pares himſelf for Abundance / 
of ill Uſage. 

To know the Vilne of 
Money, the beſt Way is to 
be oblig'd to borrow it, 

Truth', Jaſtice and Rła- 
ſon loſe all their Force, and 
all their Lfiſtre, when they 
are not accompanied with 
agreeable Minners, 

Nöthing is ſo citchiog, 
as 


as Eximple; and we are n6: 
ver the Authors of very 
worthy , or very baſe Acti⸗ 
ons, Which do not produce 
the like. 

It is noe ſo dingerous to 
do moſt Men Injuries, as to 
do them too miny Favours, 


The réadieſt Way to be 
cheated, is to think ones 
ſelf eünninger, than öther 
People. 

People, who are well in 
the World, are not apt to 
mend their Faults : When 
Fortune ſmiles up6n their 
Follies, they always think 
them reaſonable. 

The Favours we have re- 
etiv'd from any one, oblige 
us to give him a little way, 
when he does us an Injury. 


None are afraid of Con- 
tempt , but ſuch , as are 
really contemptible. 

What we call Liberälity, 
js 6ften nöthing, but the 
Vanity of Giving; of which 
we are fönder, than of the 
Thing we give. ; 

We find but. few People 
ungriteful, while we are in 
a Condition to dq Fivours. 


We ſhould 6ften be aſhi- 


med of 6ur fineſt Actions, 
if the World was to ſee all 
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the M6tives , that produce 


them. but 
We 6ften forgive thoſe, I 
who are tireſom to us; but | Ou! 
we cannot forgive them, to ſig 
whom we are tireſom. Ku 
Pride will not owe, and || _ 
Self Love will not pay, mr 
The Knowledge of one's re 
ſelf is the Foundition of all M: 
Vertues ; as the Ignorance of | 
one's ſelf is the Sbürce of all I Er 
Vices. | de 
Misf6rtunes ſurprize us, 0 
6nly for Want of düly re- * 
fAlc@ing on the Condition of II 
6ur Niture, and the Miſe- I} ”* 
ries, that are inſeparable . 
from it, _ 
| What makes People difſis $5" 
tisfied with their Condition, bo 
is the Chimerical Idea they T 
form of the Hippineſs of . 
6thers. ah 
D&cency and Interéſt are ||?” 


the 6rdinary Soürces of the 
Tears we ſee ſhed by a greit 
many People. 

There are miny Peto 
Man eſtekms , becs 
knows them not, 

It requires as much Skill 
and Addreſs to tell the 
Truth, as to conceal it 

People 6ften do Truth an 

ill Office, by their männer 
of defending her. 
1 Tru? 


e he 


and Maxims. 3 


True Cunning is nöthing 
but exi& Diſcretion ; which 
makes a Man fincere with- 
out being ſilly, and quick- 
ſighted without biting a 
Knave, 

The frequent Uſe of Cüu- 
ning, is always the Efféct of 
great In capacity, and the 
Mark of a nirrow Genius, 

We 6ught to cultivate the 
Friendſhip of all Men, and 
depend, in a männer, upon 
none: There are Few, that 
are ible and willing to ſerve 
us; but évery one may do 
us: ill Offiees, 

Friendſhip cannot be 
maintain'd without the For- 
giveneſs of miny Faults on 
both Sides. 

lt is as difficult to find a 
True Friind, as it is to mett 
with Perſons, who are ci- 
pable of giving us good 
Counſels, who exciſe 6ur 
Faults, and ſiccour us in 
Neceſlity, | 

Want of Reſpéct and E- 
ſteem makes Friendſhip in- 
conſtant ,/and rũins its ſtrong 
eſt Foundations, 

It is not the Perſon, that 
is ordinarily bel6v'd ; 'tis his 
Fortune , his Riches , his 
Employment, This is plain» 


ly ſeen in Misförtunes. 


we ought to prefer Ene- 
mies, that are too bitter, 
to Friends, that are too 
ſweet; becauſe the firſt often 
ſpeak Truth, and the 6thers 
never do. 4 

If we had the Art of con- 
cealing our Infirmities, our 
Enemies could have no Op- 
portũnity to hurt us; becauſe 
we are älways attick'd and 
vanquiſh'd in that Quarter, 

An Enemy is more ſevere- 
ly püniſh'd by Contempt 
and Oblivion, than by the 
ſhärpeſt Tortures: For to 
ſlight and forget him, is, in 


a männer, to reduce him to 


Nothing. 

When once People have 
tiken Offence, they think 
they have an eternal Right 
to ſuſpe& the Perſon that 
gave it; This is wbat makes 
it a moſt difficult Thing, to 
meet with heirty Reconcilia- 
tions, 

The Quirrels of the Great 
are hirdly to be reconcil'd; 
beciuſe they are continually 
kept up by Suſpicions and 
Repörts; and it always häp- 
pens, that one of them can 
not , or will not, put Faith 
in the öther. 

Change of State and Condi: 
tion does not älways change 
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the Humour of Men: It 
often ſerves but to give them 
an Opportunity of diſcoves 
ring what they had diſlcm- 
bled, to arrive at their 
__ _ 

A plain and nitural Behi- 
viour is the moſt agreeable : 
A forc'd, affected Carriage 
is as inſuppörtable to 6thers, 
as it is painful to ſuch, as 
practiſe it. 

A Man impöſes on him- 
ſelf, when he thinks to im- 
poſe upon 6thers; and it ü- 
ſually happens. that in coves 
ring ſome little ImperfeQion, 
he diſcovers ſome of the 
greateſt, | 

A C6ndua full of Diſgui- 
ſes, does a Man hurt; and 
makes him fuſpeQed of ma- 
ny criminal Actions, which 
often he does not commit, 

Every Condition of Life 
has its Männers and Decö— 
rums „ and &ven certain 
Vertues, which are peciliar 
to it: Theſe a Man ought 
to know, and cirefully pre- 
ſerve and präctiſe; öther- 
wiſe he falls into Ridicule, 

There is Good and Bad 
every where; a good and a 


bad Side: All the Art is to: 


find it out, This is the Rea» 


ſon there are ſome, who are 
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always content; and dthers, 
who are never ſatisfied, 

A ſerious and comp6s'd 
Air is very deceitful; but of 
excellent Uſe in covering a 
Man's Imperféctions. 

Though a ſeèricus Air is 
tedious and biirthenſom to 
others, it makes a Man öf⸗ 
ten reſpeRed , and. rirely 
contemn'd, 

Thoſe that have neither 
Wit, nor Leirning, gene 
rally präctiſe with Gravity , 
to draw 6thers into an Ops 
nion of their great Senſe, 
Penetrition and Capacity, 

Men in Power are always 
unhippy , in being almoſt 
always expoſed to Envy and 
Suſpicions in good Events, 
and to Reproach and Con- 
tempt in bad ones, 

The Moderätion of Con- 
querors is dften nothing, 
but a Deſire to augment the 
Glory they have pürchas'd 
by Victory. | 

Men call'd up to Greatneſs 
and Power , become ordina: 
rily contewptible in the 
Place of their Birth, Envy 
throwing a Shade over every 
Thing, but the Imperfeécti- 
ons they had before, their 
Elevation, | 

Princes and Great Men 

ſhoüld 


and Maxims, 


choüld diſtinguich them- 
ſelves from the reſt of Mau- 


kind, only by the Power - 


they have to do more Good, 
than they, 

Intcreſt is the Söveraign 
of Princes, There are few 
of them, who had not ri- 
ther w6und their Cönſcien- 
ces, than their States. 

'The Science of a Prince 
ſhonld be the Art of Gö— 
vernment; which is better 
taught by Experience, than 
Books, 


The Courts of Princes are 
the ordinary Abòde of Lying, 
Diſfimulätion, Envy and 
Flattery, 


There are no Peèople 
more unhippy, than thoſe, 
that hang up6n the Courts 
of Princes; ſince there is no 
ſort of Part , which they are 
not oblig'd to play, 


All Power, and all Supe- 
riörity, excites the Envy of 
moſt Men, and is hiteful to 
them. This is the Reaſon 
they decry, with ſo much 
Licence, the Cönduct of 
thoſe , who are put över 
their Heads , and whoſe Au- 
thority they cinnot dilpiite. 


There are no People more 
dangerous, than thoſe ,- 
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who unworthily poſſéſs the 
Afféction of Princes, 

Mägiſtrates 6ught not to 
go upon what the People 
fay , who ſpeak and act 6nly 
by Paſhon, 

It is neceſſary to tölerate 
certain Vices and Abvyiſes, 
when they cinnot be roõted 
out without overturning the 
State. 


Every Nation ought to 


govern it ſelf according to 
the Neccſlity of its Afﬀairs, 
and the Preſervition of the 
Publick-Weal. 

We 6ught, properly, to 
fear and love nöthing but 
GOD; fince there is n6thing 
but HE al6ne , that can make 
us hippy or unhappy. 

Every one makes bis Hap- 
pineſs couſiſt in the Poſſés- 
ſion of what he loves, and 


not of what is lövely, aud 


what would too be more for 
his Honour and Advintage. 
It is not enough, in order 
to do good and gcnerous 
Actions, that a Man has 
divine Intentions ; he muſt 
likewiſe make Choice of 
proper M6ments to ſucceed 
in them, and be extremely 
prüdent in the Execũtion of 

his Deſigns, 
There is nothing , * 
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ly, but Vertue, that makes 
Men honour'd and eſteëm'd. 
The Moſt. Debauched theme» 
ſelves cinnot help priiſing 
it , and reſpecting thoſc, 
that präctiſe it. 

Vertue is never without 
Reward ; fince a good Action 
is well recompens'd by the 
Pleaſure there is in having 
done it, 

The Präctice of cèrtain 
Vertues, and the Shünning 
of certain Vices, is not all, 
that is required in the Chis 
racter of a good Man. 

There is more Gl6ry and 
Honour in doing common 
and ordinary Things, when 
they are uſeful to the Pü⸗ 
blick, than in dGing ſuch, 
as are ſhining and extras 
ordinary , when they are 
bürthenſom, or of no Uſe 
to it. 

True H6nour always con- 
ſiſts in doing what öur Daty 
requires of us, how ever 
mean and troũbleſom it may 
appear, | 

Moſt Men paſs their Lives 
without Aim or Delign, 
Their Minds are in a con— 
tinual Reveric , without 
knowing whither they tend, 
or where they would be. 

A Man might paſs awiy 


ſhort to us, 


his Life with Pleaſure, if 
he did not troüble himſelf 
ſo much ab6ut 6ther Pcople's 
affairs; 'Tis a mad Thing, 
to be ſo ſenſible to what 
does not concern us, and 
to be ſo little ſo to what 
does. 

The ill Uſe we make of 
Life, diſorders it, and rene 
ders it unhippy. This is 
what makes the Happineſs 
of Life ſeem always too 
tho' Life be 
long enoligh, 

The greiteſt Part of the 
Incümbrances of old Age, 
are Ordinarily owing to the 
ill Uſe of one's Youth, 


Men do not filways grow 
wiſer, as they grow older; 
beciuſe the Infirmities of 
the Mind increaſe with thoſe 
of the Body, 


If a Man had the Art of 
ſetting Bounds, to his De- 
ſires, he might cſcipe a great 
miny Sorrows, and meet 
with Satisfäctious. 


We are ſo fond of Truth, 


that we would All we love 


Was Truth. 
It would coſt Men leſs 
Trouble to corre& their 


Imperféctions, than to di- 
guiſe them , as they do, 
with 
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with ſuch a Number of Ar- 
tifices 

The Debiuch of the Cön- 
ſcience is the Sotirce of all 
hüman Imperfections. 

The ill Uſe we make of 
our Proſperity, is often the 
Cauſe of our Misfortunes, 

Good and bad Fortune are 
neceſſary to Man, to make 
him knowing and déxterous.“ 


Bad Förtune is more ad- 
vantigeous to Man than 
Good: The one ſerves to 
humble him, and convince 
him of the Ine6nſtancy of 
worldly Things ; the other 
only ſerves to puft him up 
with Pride, 

Bodily Pain is the önly 
Evil of Life, that Reaſon 
cinnot cure, nor abäte. 


In 6rder to appear worthy 
of an Employment , the Fas 
tigues of it muſt be born with 
Patience, without ſhewing 
iny Signs of them without 
Doors, 

'Tis very difficult for a 
Magiſtrate, addicted to Luxus 


Iry and Debäuch to be diſin- 


tereſted and incorruptible, 


Opportünitie of advincing 


one's ſelf are not winting 
What makes the Unfortus 
nate, is, not ſcting them, 


or not knowing h&w to im- 
prove them, | 

The ſüreſt Method of Con- 
ſolition againſt all, that can 
hippen, is always to expect 
the Worſt. 

'Tis Want of Jadgment, 
not to ſee Danger 3 'tis Stu- 
pidity., or Raſhneſs, not to 
fear it, and to expoſe one's 
ſelf unadviſedly to it. 

Genealogies almoſt always 
chinge with Fértune: This 
is what provides the Rich 
with ſuch a Mültitude of Re- 
litious, and leaves the Poor 
alm6ſt quite without, 

Marriages of Intereſt are 
Sources of Diviſions and 
Quirrels, inſtéad of bting 
Bands of Love, 

As Men are niturally vain, 
Flättery quite ſpoil them; 
becaſiſe it ſtops them from 
reflècting on their Faults, 
and corrécting them. 

If we woüld live in 
Peace, we muſt accuſtom our 
{elves to beir the Fooleries 
of öther People; as a Man ac- 
ciſtoms hiniſelf to ſee ugly 
Faces, without being ſcir'd 
at them, . 

A Man were a Fool, not 
to know how to hide his Föl- 
lies, and to pretend to ex- 
cuſe them: The Defence of 

a Bad 


a Bad Cauſe is worſe than 
the Cauſe it ſelf. 

Sorrow and Diſquiet are 
Remedies for nothing : They 
make us ſtill more wretched 
in ill Fortune, 

There is nothing ſo trons 
bleſom in the Commerce of 
Life, as a vain Wit, prepos- 
ſeſs'd with his own Merit. 

Shillow People 6rdinarily 
make a Miſtery of every 
Thing, even of the greiteſt 
Trifles: Every Thing ſcems 
extraordinary to them. 

Mordſe fantiſtical Natures 
are älways alledging Faults 
againſt all the World; be- 
ciuſe they apprehend, they 
are juſtly blàm'd themſclves, 
for the very Faults they fäl- 
ſly charge up6n other Peo- 

le. 

The World jüdges now- 
a-days ſo ſuperficially of 
Things, that the Grace of 
ordinary Words and Actions, 
done and ſpoken with a good 
Air, with ſom Knöwledge 
of what paſſes in the World, 
often Succeeds better, than 
the greiteſt Abilities. 

To be too much diſſätis- 
fied with one's ſelf, is a 
Weakneſs: To be too well 
ſitisfied with one's ſelf, is a 
S6ttiſhnels, 
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The Chief Wiſdom of Man 
conſiſts in knowing his Fol» 
lies. 

There is as much Wit in 
beiring the lmperfections of 
öthers, as in diſcovering 
their good Quälities. 

True Eloquence is that of 
good Senſe, plain and naͤtu- 
ral: That which ſtands in 

Need of Figures and Orna— 
ments, is only founded us 
pon this, that moſt Men are 
very ſhort- ſighted, and have 
but a Glimpſe of Things. 

The ſoft and idle Lives of 
moſt Men and their conti- 
nual Diſtraction with regard 
to outward Objects, make 
them contented with ſeeming 
Perſons of Vertue , without 
tiking any Pains to become 
ſo, 

No body can chuſe but 
our ſelves whether we ſhall 
be vertuous , and reputed 
ſo : We cinnot chuſe , that 
6thers ſhall he oblig'd to be- 
liève it, and to allow us this 
Quility : Nevertheléſs, we 
libour only to be allowed 

the Reputation of vertuous 
People, without täking any 
Care to deſerve it. 

Truly vertuous People are 
always like themſelves : They 
every where maintiin the 

Good 
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Good Man's Chäracter: 
They have a greit deal of 
Indülgence for all the World, 
and ilways judge chiritably 
of their Neighbour. 

Such as are virtuous in 
Appearance, are oblig'd to 
pat themſclves ünder miny 
Conſträints, and to obſerve 
great Meaſures, in order to 
paſs for what they are not: 
Soon, or late they contra- 
dict and betray themſclves, 
becauſe they act upon con- 
tradictory Principles. 

The too greit Goodneſs 
of a virtuous Man expoſes 
him to Tricks and Decéits As 
he always jadges well of his 
Neighbour, he does not pro- 
vide agäinſt the Artifices of 
wicked People. 

Riches don't teach » Man 
to cure himſelf of his Pifion 
for Riches. The Poſſifion 
of great Wealth does not give 
the Repd6ſe there is in deſi- 
ring none. | 

'Tis very rare, that Rea- 
ſon cures the Päflions: One 
Piſſion is cared by anöther: 
Reaſon often goes over to the 
ſtrongeſt: There is no vio- 
lent Paſſion, that has notits 
Reaſon to avithorize it. 

'Tis Strength of Mind, 
frinkly to confeſs 6ux De- 


feats and our PerfeQions} 
and it is a Weakneſs, notto 
be ſitisfied with what is 
Good or Bad in us. 

To attend well, and to 
anſwer well, is a greiter 
Perféction, than that of 
ſréaking well and a greit 
deal, without attending and 
inſwering to the Things, 
that are ſaid to us. 

Shallowneſs of Wit, Ig- 
norance and Preſimption are 
the Cauſes of Obſtinacy; for 
the Obſtinate will belicve 
n6thing but what they com- 
r and they compre- 

end but a very few Things, 

'Tis a very common Fault 
with Pcople, never to be ſä⸗ 
tisfied with their Fortune, 
nor diffitisfied with their 
Wit. 

The Society, and even 
the Friendſhip, of moſt Men, 
is nothing but a Träffick of 
Intereſt , which laſts no löng- 
er, than 'tis wanted. 

Life is good in it ſelf, and 
the greiteſt Bléſſing in the 
World, but the worſt mä⸗ 
nag'd: Tis of 6ur Irregulis 
rities, and not of Life, that 
we ought to complain. 

The Secret to pleaſe in 
Converſition, is not to ex- 
plain Things too much, to 

tell 
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tell them by halves, and leave 
them a little to conjécture: 
'Tis a Mark of the good O- 
pinion one has of Gthers, 
and nöthing ſo much tickles 
their Selt-Love. 

Rillery is öften a Mark of 
the Birrenneſs of the Mind: 
It comes into a Man's Afi: 
ſtance, when good Arguments 
fail him. 

True Friendſhip conſiſts 
in Speaking with Sincerity ; 
and telling one's Sentiments 
without Flittery, 

Ambition is the Queen of 
Päſlions. Love it ſelf and 
the Laws are ſübject to her. 


There are no Unions ſhe 


does not diſſolve. | 

Every Thing is fortüi⸗ 
tous in Life, even one's 
Birth. There is n6thing cer- 
tain but Death; And yet we 
act, as if it was the only 
Thing uncertain. 

Put your ſelf always in the 
Place of him, to whom you 
would do an Injury, and you 
won't offend him, 

Avoid ſpeaking of your 
ſelf with too much Advin- 
Never ſearch for the 


ple. Tis the 6nly Secret to 
eſcipe the Liſhes of Slander, 
Treat all the World civil- 


ly at all Times, and nëver 
inſult över your Neighbour's 
Calimity, if you would be 
belov'd by every Body. 
True Merit depends not 
upon the Time, nor the Fä- 
ſhion, s 
Nöthing is more weak, 
and leſ reaſonable, than to 
ſubmit one's jüdgment to 
that of 6ther People , with 
out any Uſe of one's own. 
In ſad Events, don't pre- 
tend to too great Strength 
of Mind; There is as much 
Weakneſs in it, as in excés- 
ſive Weeping, which is ri- 
ther a Token, that one 
would be thought afflicted, 
than the Proof of a r&il Affli⸗ 
ction. | 
Above all Things, avoid 
Law-Süits: The Conſcience 
is affected, the Health im- 
pair'd, and the Sübſtance 
ſquinderd away in them. 
Self. Love is the greiteſt of 
all Flätterers, and cünning— 
er than the cunningeſt in the 
World. 
We have all of us ſtrength 


enough to suppört the Mis- 


fortunes of 6ther People. 

The Durition of 6ur Pas- 
ſions depends no more upon 
us, than the Duration of 
our Lives, | 
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Good Fortune requires 
greiter Vertues to ſupport 
it, than bad. | 

Piſlion often makes a Fool 
of the moſt ingenious Man, 
and often makes the greiteſt 
Blockheads ingenious, 

If we had no Pride of 6ur 
own, we ſhoüld not com- 
plain of that of other People. 

The Sun and Death cannot 
be look'd upon ſtèadfaſtly. 

Whatever Inequälity there 
appcars in the Fortunes of 
Men, there is, nevertheléſs, 
a Compenſition of Good and 
Evil, that makes them equal 

To fix themſtlves in the 
World, Pcople do all they 
can to appear fix'd in it, 

Fortune turns every Thing 
to the Advantage of thoſe 
{he fävours. 

Our Actions ſeem to have 
their fortunate, or unförtu— 
nate Stars, to which they 
owe a greit Part of the Praiſe 
and the Blame they meet 
with, 

There is no kind of Dis- 
guiſe, that can long conceal 
Love, whereitis; nor coun« 
terféit it, where it is not. 

Silence is the ſtireſt Choice 
for him, that diſtruſts him- 
ſelf | 

'Tis more dish6nourable 
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to ſuſpe& õur Friends, than 
to be dectiv'd by them. 

Men woüld not live long 
together in Society, if they 
were not the Dupes of one. 
an6ther, 

Old Men love to give good 
Precepts, beciuſe they are 
no lönger in a Condition to 
give bad Eximples. 

The Mark of an extraör- 
dinary Merit, is to ſec, that 
thoſe, who énvy it the moſt, 
are forc'd to praiſe it. 

He that knows not hõwto 
ask, knows not how to give. 

Coürteous Länguage it 
worth much, and coſts bus 
little. . 

To try your Friend, tell 
him a Trifle : If he keeps your 
Secret, tell him the moſt im- 
portant Matters, 

He, that has no Senſe at 
Thirty, will never have äny. 

Don't put of 'till to mör- 
row, what you 6ught to do 
to day, 

Let us not reſt upon the 
Virtue of 6ur Anceſtors: Let 
us be Perſons of Worth our- 
ſelves. 

Pᷣéace and Patience, aud 
Death with Reptnrance. 

People give nöthing ſo _ 
freely, and ſo readily, as 
CGunſel. | 
| The 
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The Politeneſs of the Mind 
lies in forming vertuous and 
delicate RefleQions. 

We are ſo accaſtom'd to 
diſguiſe ourſtlves to 6thers , 
that in the End, we are a Sc- 
cret to our- ſelves. 

If we did not flitter our- 
ſelves, the Flittery of 6thers 
could not hurt us. 

Hope, as deccitful as it is, 
ſerves, at léèaſt, to lead us 
to the End of Life, by a pléa⸗ 
ſant Road. 

The World 6ftner rewirds 
the Appearances of Merit, 
than Merit it ſelf. 

When Vices forſike us, 
we flitter our ſelves with an 
Opinion, that 'tis we who 
forſake them. 

Vertue would not go far, 
if. Vanity did not keep her 
Company. 

We eaſily forget 6or Faults, 
when they are known to 
none, but 6ur ſelves. 

Moſt Péople judge of Men 
only by the Vogue they are 
in, or by their Fortune. 

Hypocriſy is a Kind of 
Homage that Vice pays to 
Vertue, 

4 

We are not much troüb— 
led for the Misfortunes of 
our Friends, when they ſerve 


to make 6ur Tenderneſs fot᷑ 
them noted. 

Youth is a continual Quar- 
rel; 'tis the Fever of Rea» 
ſon. | 

Aﬀected Simplicity is a des 
licate Impoſture : The Merit 
of Men has it's Seaſon, as well 
as Fruits, 

We always love thoſe, who 
admire us; but we don't äl- 
ways love thoſe, whom we 
admire. 

TheGratitude of moſt Men, 
is nothing but a Secret Long- 
ing to rective greiter Fas 
vours. 

Almoſt every Body takes 
a Pleaſure, in acquitting 
themſclves of ſinall Obligä- 
tions: Many Pcople have Gra: 
titude for indifferent ones; 
but there is hardly any body, 

that is not unthänkful for 
great ones, 

we meet with few People 
of good Senſe, but thoſe 
that are of 6ur Opinion. 

When our Friends have 
dectciv'd us, we owe nöthing 
but indifference to the Marks 
of their Friendſhiꝑ; but we 
always owe ſome Senlibility 
to their Misförtunes. 

A Man is ſomtimes a Fool 
with Wit; but he is never 
ſo with Jüdgment. 


Old 
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Old Age is a Tyrant, who 
forbids, upon pain of Death, 
all the Plcaſures of Youth. 

'Tis éaſier to be wiſe for 
others, than for one's felf. 

A Man is never ſo ridiculous 
by the Quilities he has, as 
by thoſe he affécts to have, 

No body loves to praiſe 
6ther People ; and when they 
do it. 'tis ilways with ſome 
View. Praiſe is a cloſe, 
ſübtle Flattery , which ſaͤtis- 
fies both the Giver and the 
Recciver, 

The Diſeläiming of Prii- 
ſes, is 6ften a Deſire to be 
prais'd again. 

'Tis not enotigh to have 
greit Qualities, a Man muſt 
know how to manage them, 

Our Merit gains us the 
Eſteem of worthy Men; and 
our Star, orDignity, theEſteëm 
of the Püblie. 

There are P{ople distiſte= 
ful with Merit; and 6thers., 
who pleaſe with Faults. 

Vices enter into the Com- 
poſition of Vertues, as Poi- 
ſons Enter into the Compo: 
ſition of Medicines, 

Our Repentance is not ſo 
much a Sörrow for the Evil 
we'have done, as a Dread 


of that, which may befil us 


for it, 
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We had better employ Gur 
Minds in ſupporting the Mis: 
fortunes, that befil us, than 
in foreſecting thoſe , that 
may befal us, 

All People are not deſpivd, 
who have Vices; but every 


one is deſpis'd, who has no 
Vertue, 


The Health of the Soul is 
no more ſecire,. than that 
of the Body: And though 
a Man appcars forſiken of t'is- 
ſions, he is as much in Dän— 
ger of being carried iway by 
them, as of falling ſick , When 
he is well. 

True Vilour is, to do, 
without Witneſſes, what a 
Man might be cäpable of 
d6ing before all the World, 

'Tis difficult to judge, 
whether a clear, ingenuous 
and honeſt Proceeding be the 
Effe& of Probity, or of 
Art. 


It makes a Man mad, to 


and betriy'd by his Friends; 
and he is often content te 


do both by him ſelf, 

The ſabtleſt Point of Clin» 
ning is, to diſſemble well 
the Falling into \the Traps, 
that are laid for us: And a 
Man is never ſo eafily de- 
cciv'd, 


14 
ceiv'd, as when he thinks of 
deceiving G6thers. 

Every one gives his Heart 
a good Character; but no bo: 
dy dares give his Wit one. 

What ſöurs us ſo much 
agiinſt thoſe, who put Tricks 
upon us, is, that they think 
themſclves cunninger, than 
we. 
The greiteſt Effort of 
Friendſhip is, not to ſhow 
6ur own Faults to a Friend, 
but to let him ſee his. 

We ſhould deſire but few 
Thugs ardently , if we per- 
fealy knew what we deſire, 
Moſt Men adäpt Religion 
to their Intereſts, inſtéad of 
adapting their Intereſts to Re- 
ligion. 

The Vertue of moſt Men 
lies, moſt commonly, in 
outward Practices, in which 
the Heart has no männer of 
Share. 

Noöthing is more dänge- 
rous, than the falſe Appear- 
ances of Picty and Devö— 
tion. Hypöeriſy has always 
been the Mask made uſe of 
to cover the moſt pernicious 
Deſigns. | 

Miſtrüſt your ſelf, 
you won't be decciv'd, 

Every one complains of 


and 
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his Memory, but no body 
compläins of his Judgment 

There are Perſons, whoſe 
Imperfe&ions become them; 


and Gthers, who are diſgric'd 


with their 
ties. 

The Hippineſs of Man in 
this Life does not conſiſt in 
being without Päſſions, but 
in hecoming the Miſter of 
them, 

Moſt Men content thems 
ſelves with knowing or be— 
lieving the Things ordiin'd 
by Religion, without taking 


good Quiiiz 


Care to follow them, 


The Merit and Greitneſs 
of a Man ſhould be m&Caſur'd 
only by his Vertue, and not 
by his Fortune, 

True Merit does not con» 
{iſt in greit Advintages of 
the Mind, Bgdy, or Fortune, 
but in the good Uſe we make 
of thoſe Thiiegs. 

Moſt Men are guided by 
Cuſtom, Intereſt and Paſſion , 
and not by Reaſon, : 


Such as cinnot put them 


ſelves forward by true Mcrit, 
make a Merit of their Vices 
and ill Qualities. 

True Merit is Always ac- 
companied with Civility and 
Modeſty, as the Falſe is with 


Vanity and Häughtineſs. 
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"Tis öften more difficult 
to ſupport greit Merit, than 
preit ImperteQions, 

There is nöthing ſo vain, 
nor at the ſame time fo falſe, 
as thoſe Marks of Eſteem and 
Affection Men give one anG- 
ther, becatiſe there is nö— 
thing leſs Gncere. 

Fine Words and Great Pr: 
miſes make no Impreéſſion, 
but up6n the Minds of Fools 
and ſilly People. 

Tis 2 great Weakneſs to be 
eredulous, nothing being 
more common than Lying. 

If we would know what is 
ſaid of us in Gur Abſence, 
we have nothing to do, but 
to conſider what is ſaid of 
others in 6ur Preſence: No 
more Regird will be. had for 
us than for 6ther People. 

The ſüreſt way to baffle 
the Reports, that are rais'd 
of us, and the Rumours, 
that ann6y us, is, to deſpiſe 
them, and take no Notice 
of them. 

Patience is the ſüreſt Re- 
medy againſt Calümnies: 
Time, ſoon or late, diſcovers 
the Truth. | 

Nöthing is more capable 
of confounding Enemies , 
than Patience in Injuries, A 


touchy Man commonly ſhews 
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them his Foibles, and gives 
them an Opportunity to make 
an Advintage of it, 

There is more Glory in 
forgiving , than there is P;Cas 
ſure in revenging. 

Complaints andReproaches 
are Remedies for nothing 
and gcnerally ſerve for nö⸗ 
thing, but to bring thoſe, 
that make them, into Con- 
tempt, 


A Man generally reſcinbles 
the Company he keeps. This 
ought to oblige us to have 
no Commerce but with wiſe 
and Vertuous Perſons, 


A Man ſhoüld endeavour 
to cure the Suſpicions of 6, 
thers, by a ſincere and inge- 
nuous Way of proceeding : 
Excuſes and Explanitions 6f: 
ten ſerve only to render us 
culpable, 

Such as are for Eelaireiſe- 
ments upon every Thing, 
have never any Quiet. The 
Way to live contentedly , is 
to turn our Eyes from the 
Cauſes of Diſcontent, that 
are given us, and to difſeme 
ble them dexterously. 


The Hebrews ſay . There 
1s no Vertue in forbeiring 
to do any one Wrong; but 
'ti it Ve ſuͤff 
tis a great Vertue to lulter 

patiently 
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pitiently the Wrong that is 
done us. 

Opinion is the Cauſe of 
moſt of the Pligues of Män- 
kind, A white Elephant has 
coſt Millions of Men to the 
Kings of Siimand Pegu. O- 
ther Aſiitic Princes hav. ha: 
zarded their own Lives, and 
thoſe of their P cople, tomake 
thbemſclves Miiters of the 
Tooth of an Ape, which was 
become their God, 

Merit is not ilways/rewar: 
ded. Chance has 6ften more 
to do in't than Reflection, 
Favours are almöſt always in 
the Hands of Förtune, and 
rirely in the Power of Rea- 
ſon; unleſs they are diſtri: 
buted by that Sort of Men, 


who know the Worth of 
Vertue by their own Expe- 


rience. 


There is in the Heart of 


Man a continual Propagition 
of Päſſions, ſo that the 
Rain of one is almoſt äl- 


ways the Eſtabliſhment of 


another. 


Philoſophy eaſily triumphs 
over Evils paſt, and Evils to 
come ; but preſent Evils tri- 


umph over Philoſophy. 


We are more able n 


willing: And 'tis often to ex- in the Tone of the Voice, 


euſc us to bur ſelves, that in the Eyes, aud in the ay N 
off 


we imigine Things are im- 
poſlib!e. 

Truth does not do ſo much 
Good in the World, as its 
Appcarances do Miſchief 

Good Grace is to the Bö— 
dy, what good Seuſe is to 
the Mind, 

The Love of Juſtice is, in 
moſt Men, nöthing but the 
Fear of ſufferiug Injüſtice. 

In the Troübles of 6ur 
beſt Friends, we always find 
ſömthing that does not dis- 
pleaſe us. 

We 6ftner pleaſe, in the 
Commerce of Life, by our 
Imperféctions, than by our 
good Quälities. 

While Supinity and Ti- 
morousneſs keep us in our 
Daty, our Vertue has often 
all the E6nour of it, 

We confeſs 6ur Imperfe- 
Qions , in Qrder to repair, 
by our Sincerity, the Pre: 
judice they do us in the 
Minds of öthers. 

We never confeſs, 6ur Im- 
perféctions, but Gut of Vi; 
nity. 

Too greit Haſte to acquit 
an Obligation, is a kind of 


Ingrätitude. 


There is as muchEloquence 
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of the Pirſon, as in the 
Choice of Words. 

A Man has but few Imper- 
fe ions, which are not more 
pirdonable, than the Me- 
thods he takes to hide them, 

Nothing ſhoüld ſo much 
abite the Satisfaction we have 
in Gur ſelves, as to ſee, 
that we diſapprove at one 
time, What we approv'd at 
andther, . | 

Whatever Care a Man 
takes to cover his Paſſions by 
the Shews of Pisty and Hö- 
nour, they always appear 
throügh theſe Vails. | 
Men are not 6nly ſübjeck 
to forget both Benefits and 
injuries; but they even hate 
thoſe that have oblig'd them, 
and ceaſe to hate thoſe , who 
have wrong'd and abũs'd 
them, The Trodble in re- 
quiting a good Turn, and 
revenging an ill one, ap- 
pears a Servitude to them, 
they have much adò to ſub - 
mit to. 

We promiſe according to 
our Hopes; and we bold ac- 


cördͤing to our Fears, 


Intereſt ſpeaks all Linguaz 
ges, and acts all parts, even 
that of the diſintereſted. | 

They that apply them(ſtlves 


| too much to little Things, 


generally become incipable 
of greit ones, | 

If Love be judg'd of by 
moſt of its Effects, it looks 
more like Hatred , than Af- 
fection, 

There is but one ſort of 
Love; but there are a thous 
ſand different Copies, 

It is with true Love, as 
with Apparitions ; every boz 
dy talks of them, but few 
have ſeen any, * 

Love lends his Name to 
an infinite deal of Commerce, 
that is attributed to him; 
and wherein he has no more 
Share, than the Doge in 
what's done at Venice, - 

We can love nöthing but 
with an Eye to Gur ſelves; 
and we do nothing but fol- 
low our Hamour and our 
Pleaſure, when we prefey 
our Friends to our elves, 
Tis, nevertheleſs; thro” this 
Preference alone, that Friends 
ſhip can be true and perfect. 

The firſt Movement of Joy 
we have for the Proſperity 
of our Friends; is ntither 
owing to the Goodneſs of 
our Nature, nor the Friènd- 
{hip we have for them ; but 
is an Effet of Self- Love, 
which flitters us with the 


Hope of béing hippy in our 
C 


Turn o 


; 
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Turn, or of reaping ſom 
Advantage from their good 
Fortune. 

What Men call Friendſhip, 
is nothing but a mütual Cul- 
tivition of Intereſts, and a 
Trucking of good Offices; 
nothing but a Commerce, 
wherein Self- love always 
propoſes to be a Gainer. 

The Blindneſs of Men is 
the moſt dangerous Efte& of 
their Pride, It ſerves to 
© nonriſh and aügment it; and 
hinders us from feting the 
Remedies, which might 
alleviate our Miſeries, and 
cure us of 6ur Diſorders, 

Self- love augments, or 
diminiſhes the good Quäli⸗ 
ties of our Friend: in our 
Eſteem , in proportion to 
the Satisfaction we have in 
them: And we Judge of 
their Merit by their way of 
living with us. 

In Frièndſhip, as in Love, 
a Man 1s often häppier by 
the Things he knows not, 
than by thoſe he knows. 

There are People, who 
would never have been in 
Love, if they had never 
heard talk of Love, | 
A Man would have but 
little Pleaſure, if he did not 
flätter himſelf. 
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A Man is never fo hippy, 
nor ſo unhippy , as he 
thinks himſclf, 

'Tis a kind of Happineſs 
to know how far a Man is 
to be unhappy. 

When a Man finds not his 
Repoſe in himſelf, 'tis in 
vain to {eek it elſewhere. 

Häppineſs is in the Keliſh, 
and not in Things; and 'tis 
in poſſcfling what he likes, 
that a Man is hippy, and 
not in poſlcfling what 6thers 
fincy, 

Whatever Shame we have 
deſcrv'd,, 'tis almoſt always 
in our Power to recover 
our Reputation, 

A Man does not plcaſe 
long, when he has but one 
ſort of Wit. 

Wit ſomtimes helps us 
ſtöutly to play the Fool, 

In Love, he that is firſt 
cur'd, is always beſt cur'd. 

Youing Wömen „ who 
would not appear winton, 
and Men in Years, who 
Would not be ridiculous, 
ſhould never talk of Love, 
as a Thing they conld ſhare 
in. 

All the Päſſions make us 
commit Faults ; but Love 


makes us commit the mct F 


ridiculous, 


För- 


PY, 


he 


eſs 
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aud Maxim. 


Fortune and Miggotry gö⸗ 
vern the World. 

Peneträtion has an Air of 
divining, which flätters 6ur 


Vanity more, than all the 


6ther Qualities of the Mind 

It is eaſier to know Man in 
general, than to know one 
Man in particular, 

The ſüreſt Mark of being 
born with greft Quilities , 
is to be born with6ut Envy. 

We ought not to judge of 
the Merit of a Man by his 
great Qualities , but by the 
Uſe he makes of them. 

Our Pride is öften aug- 
mented by what we retrench 
from 6ur 6ther Imperfect- 
ions. 

There are no Fools fo 
troubleſome, as thoſe, that 
have Wit, 

we ſhoüld be greiter Gai- 
ners by ſhowing our ſelves 
as we are, than by endea- 
vouring to appear what we 
are not. 

Our Enemies come nearer 
the Truth, in the Judgments 
they make of us, than we 
do 6ur ſelves, 

There is 6ften more Pride 
than Goodneſs in lamen- 


ting the Misförtunes of our 
Enemies: 


| Signs of Compiſlion, to let 


We ſhew them 
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them ſee, that we are aböve 
them, 
We have not the Coüũrage 


to ſay in general, that we 


have no ImperfeQions, and 
our Enemies no good Quäli⸗ 
ties; but if we come to Par- 
ticulars, We are not {ar from 
thinking ſo. 

Four Things are neceſſary 
to the Happineſs of Life; 
Health, Tranquillity of Mind, 
Goods of Fortune, fincere. 
Friends, 

Flitteries make indifferent 
Perſons ſiek, irritate the en- 
vious, and diſpleaſe even 
thoſe, that receive them. 

Whatever Care a Man 
takes to diſguiſe himſelf, the 


' Paſſions, ſoon or late, ſhow 


him in his true Colours, 
What *s done in Paſſion, 
is always done agäinſt Rea» 
ſon; and gives, afterwards, 
abundant Matter of Repen- 
tance. A Moment of Anger, 
or of Delight, a Word ſp6- 
ken in Heat, cofts ſometimes 
S6rrow., which laſts a Man's 


whole Life. 


The Contempt of Riches 
was in the Phil6ſophers a 
ſccret Deſire to Revenge their 
Merit upön the Injüſtiee of 
Fortune , by the contempt 
of thoſe very Goods, of 
which 


2D 
which ſhe depriv'd them: 


TT was a ſecret to ſecùre them- 
ſelves from the Diſgrice of 
Poverty, a by-way to come 
at the Eiteem they could not 
have by Kiches. 

Sincerity 1s an Opening of 
the Hedrt: Tis found in vé— 
ry few People: and what is 
ordinarily: ſeen, n5thing but 
au ärtful Diflimulation, to 
win the Confidence of 6thers. 

If we had no Faults our» 
ſelves, we ſhould not take 
ſo much Plcaſure in remär⸗ 
king them in 6thers. 

Moderation in good För- 
tune is nothing but an Ap- 
prehenſion of the Shame, 
that follows upon Piſſion and 
Frinſport, or the Fear of 
löſing what a Man has. 

A Man hever forgets Things 
better., than when he is wea- 

of talking of them, 

The Moderition of Per» 
fons, who are Gaſy in the 
World, is owing to the 
Calm , that good Fortune 
gives to their Hümours. 

Moderation is a Far of 
folting into the Envy and 
Contempt, that ſuch deſcrve, 
as are intöxieated with their 
good Fortune Tis a vain 
Oſtentãtion of our Fortitude, 
In a Word, the Moderation 
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of Men, in their higheft E- 
levition, is a Deſire to ap- 
pear greater, than their Fox: 
tune. 

Moderition is like Sobries 
ty: A Man word willingly 
eat more; but he is afraid 
of doing himlelf Hurt. 

The Clemency of Princes 
is often nöthing but a Pöli— 
ey, to gain the Afféction of 
the People. 

This Clemeney , of which 
Men make a Ve&rtuc, is one 
While präctis'd out of Väni— 
ty, anGther while, out of 
Supinity , 6ften out of Fear, 
and almöſt always Gut of all 
three together. 

The Caprichio of our Hur 
mour is ſtill more fantaſti- 
cal, than that of Fortune. 

Thoſe, that Think they 
have Mérit, make a Brag of 


being unförtunate, to per- 


ſuäde Gthers and themſélves, 
that they are wörthy to be 
the Butts of Förtune. 

A Mau muſt be ible to an- 
ſwer for his Fortune, to be 
able to, anſwer for what he 
ſhall do hereäfter. | 

How can a Man änſwer 
for what be ſhall do hercif: 


ter, ſince he knows not pre- 


ciſely what he ſhall do at | 
There Þ 


the preſent Time. 
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There are Men, who 
make uſe of their Friends , as 
they do of their Cloaths, 
which they leave off, when 
they have worn them thread- 
bare. 

There is n6thing more ri- 
diculaus, than to fall into a 
Jong Peal of Liughter; and 
"tis not a Whit the better, to 
be the firſt ta liugh at your 
ow! Story. 

He who knows but little, 
has ſoon ſaid what he knows ; 
But 'tis common with thoſe 
that know n6thing, to love 
to talk of what they are un- 
acquainted with, This In- 
temperance of the Tongue, 
is one of the greiteſt Plagues 
of Life, 

Man is a vain-glorious Az 
nimal, who employs his Wit 
in ſearching for the Imper- 
f:Qions of his Follow, 

Patience and tranquillity 
of Mind contribute more, 
than the whole Art of Me: 
decine, to cure the diſtem- 
pers of the Body, Brutes, 
that have not ſo miny Ans 
xieties, are ncither ſo long, 
nor ſo dingerously fick as 
Men; and cure themſ(clves 
without Phylick, by Repdſe 


7 alone. 
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miſe of Honours bribe thee 


to take Part with the Enemy 


of thy nitural Prince; Aſſüre 
thy - ſelf whotver wins , 
thou art loſt. If thy Prince 
prevail, thou art procliimed 
a Rebel, and brinded for 
Death; if the Enemy prö⸗ 
ſper, thou ſhalt be reck6n« 
ed but as a merit6rious Trai- 
tor, and not ſecure of thy 
ſelf; He, that loves the Treas: 
ſon. hates the Triitor, 

If thy Strength of Parts 
hath rais'd the to an Eminent 
place in the Common-wealth, 
take heed thou fit ſure: If 
not, thy Fall will be the 
greiter: As Worth is fic 
matter for Glory; ſo Glory 
is a fair Mark for Envy, By 
how much the more thy Ad- 
vancement was thought the 
Rewärd of Deſert; by ſe 
much thy Fall will adminiſter 
Mitter for Diſdiin : It is the 


ill Fortune of a ſtrong Brain, 


if not to be dignified as me- 
ritorious, to be depreſt as 
dingerous, | 

There are' three ſorts of 
Government; Monirchical , 
Ariſtocritical , Democraticalz 
and they are apt to fall three 
ſeveral ways into Ritin, The 
firſt by Tyranny ; the ſccond 


Let not Price, nor Pr6- by Ambition; the laſt by 
'C3 Ta 
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Tümult. A Cémmon- wealth 


grounded up6n äny one of 


theſe, is not of long Conti; 
nuanee, but wiſely mingled, 
each guirds the G6ther, and 
makes that Gõvernment exict, 

Let that Cömmou-wealch, 
which deſires to flouriſh, 
be very ſtrit, both in her 
Puniſhments and Rewärds, 
according to the Merits of 
the Subject, and offence of 
the Delinquent : let the Ser- 
vice of the Deſerver be re- 
warded, leſt thou diſcourage 


Worth; and let the Crime 


of the Offender be püniſh'd, 
leſt thou encoürage Vice: 
the Negle& of the one wea- 
kens a Common-Wealth ; the 
Omiſſion of both ruins it. 

It is Wiſdom for him, that 
ſits at the Helm of a ſettled 
State, to demtan himſelf to- 
wird his Sübjects at all times 
ſo, that up6n any evil Acci- 
dent. they may be ready to 
ſerve his Occaſion : He, that 
is önly gricious at the Ap- 
proach of a Dinger, will be 
in Danger, when he expeas 
Deliverance, 

That Prince, who ſtands 
in Fear more of his own 
People, than of Strangers, 
6ught to build Förtreſſes in 
his Laud: But he, that is 


vers in a Body, 
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more afraid of Stringers, 
than of his own People, 
ſhall build them more ſecare 
in the Afféctious of his Süb- 
jects. 

Carry a wätchfull Eye 
upon Dangers, bef6re they 
come to Ripenels; and when 
they 'are ripe, let looſe a 
ſpeedy Hand: He that ex- 
pects them too long, or 
meets them too ſoon, gives 
Advantage to the &vil : Com- 
mit their Beginnings to Argus 
his hundred Eyes, and their 
Ends to Briareus his handred 
Hands, and th6u art ſafe. 

It is neceſſary Wiſdom in 
a Prince to encourage in his 
Kingdom Manuficure, 
Merchandiſe , Arts, and 
Arms: In ManufiQture lyes 
the vital Spirits of the Body 
Pölitiex: In Meérchandiſe, 
the Spirits Natural: In Arts, 
and Arms, the Animal. If 
either of theſe floüriſh, the 
Body flouriſhes. | 

It is more éxcellent for a 
Prince, to have a provident 
Eye for the preventing fü- 
ture Miſchiefs, than to have 
a potent Arm for ſuppreſſing 
preſent Evils: Miſchiefs, in 
a State, are like Héctie Fea» 


giuning hard to he known \ 


In the Be- 


but 
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but taſy to be cured; but, 
let it alone a while, it be- 
comes more Caly to be 
known, but more hard to 
be cured, 

It is an infillible Sign of 
approaching Ruin in a Repub- 
lick „ when Religion is 
negleQed, and her eſtäbliſh'd 
Ceremonies interrupted : Let 
therefore that Prince, that 
would be potent, be pious; 
and that he may puniſh 


looſeneſs the better, let him 


be religious, The Joy of 
Jerüſalem depends upon the 
Peace of Sion. 

It is a Princely Alehymy, 
Gut of a neceſlary War, to 
extract an h6nourable Peace, 
and more beſeeming the 
Mäjeſty ofa Prince, to thirſt 
after Peace, than Conqueſt : 
Bleſſedneſs is promis'd to 
the Peace-maker , not to 
the Conqueror, It is a hip- 
py State, whoſe Prince hath 
a peaceful hand, and a mir- 
tial heärt, able both to uſe 
Peace, and to manage War, 

If thou be ambitious of 
Honour, and yet fearfulb of 
the Cänker of Honour, 
Envy; fo behive thy ſelf, 
that Opinion may be ſatisfied 
in this, that thou ſeckeſt 
Merit, and not Fame; and 
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that thou attributeſt thy Pres 
fermentrather to Providence, 
than to thy own Vertuez 
H6nour is a due Debt to 
the Deſerver; and who &ver 
envied the Päywent of a 
Debt? a juſt Advancement is 
a providential Act; and who 
ever Envied the Act of Pro- 
vidence ? 
| It is very requiſite for a 

Prince to keep the -Church 
always in Proportion to the 
State, If the government 
of the one be Monärchical, 
and the 6ther Democritical , 
they will agree, like Metal 
joined with Clay, but for a 
while. Dürable is that 
State, were Airon commands 
the People, and where M6- 
ſes commands Afron ; but 
moſt hippy, in the continue 
ance, where God command 
both, | 

If a Prince expécts Ver- 
tuous Subjeas, let his Süb- 
je cts have a Vertuous Prince; 
ſo ſhall he the better püniſh 
the Vices of his degenerate 
Sübjects; ſo ſhall they trũ- 
lier prize Vertue , and follow 
it, being exemplified in their 
Prince. 

Three Ways there are to 
begin a Repüte, and gain 
Dignities in a Cömmon- 
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24 
wealth. The firſt, by the 


Vertue of glorious Parents, 
which, till thou degenerate 
too much, may raiſe thee 
upon the Wings of Opinion: 
The ſecond is, by aſlociating 
with thoſe, whoſe Actions 
are known Eminent : The 
third, by äcting ſome Ex- 
ploit , Either pübliek, or 
private, which in thy Hand 
has proved honourable ; The 
two firſt may miſs, being 
founded on Opinion : the 
laſt ſeldom fails, being grouns 
ded upon Evidence, 

A Promiſe is a Child of 
the Underſtinding and the 
Will; the Underſtanding bes 
gets it, the Will brings it 
forth: he that performs it, 
delivers the Mother : he that 
breiks it, mürthers the 
Child. If it be begotten in 
the Abſence of the Under- 
Finding, it is a Biſtard, but 
the Child muſt be kept. If 
thou miſtrüſt thy Under- 
Ninding , promiſe not: if 
thou haſt promiſed , breik 
it not: it is better to main- 
tiin a Biſtard,, than to mur- 
ther a Child. 

Chirity is a niked Child, 
giving H6ny fo a Bee with- 
naked, be- 
cauſe exciſeleſs and ſimple ; 
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blüſhes to beg a bleſling, 
| or 


a Child, becauſe tendet and 
growing; giving Höny be— 
cauſe Hony is pleaſant and 
comfortable; to a Bee, be- 
cauſe a Bee is laborious and 
deſerving 3 without wings, 
beciuſe helpleſs and wins 
ting, If thou denieſt to 
ſuch, thou killeſt a Bee; if 
thou giveſt to 6ther, than 
ſuch , thou preſérveſt a 
Drone. 

Before thy Undertiking 
of any Deſign , weigh the 
Glory of thy Action with 
the Dänger of the Attempt; 
if the Glory outweigh the 
Danger, it is Cöwardize to 
negle& it; if the Danger 
exceed the Glory, it is 
raſhneſs to attempt it; if 
the Ballances ſtand poiz'd, 
let thy Own Genius caſt 
them, 
Woülcd'ſt thou know the 
Läwfulneſs of the Action, 
which thou deſireſt to un- 
dertäke? let thy Devotion 
recommend it to divine 
Blefling; if it be liwful, 
thou ſhalt perceive thy Heirt 
encouraged by thy Prayer! 
if unlawful, thou ſhale find 
thy Priyer diſcoürag'd by 
thy Heart : That Action is not 
wärrantable, which Either 
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or having ſhceteded, dares - 


not preſcnt Thanskgiving, 

If evil Men ſpeak good, 
or good Men evil of thy 
Converſition , eximine all. 
thy Actions, and ſuſpeet thy 
ſelf. But if evil Men ſp%ak 
evil of thee, hold it as thy 
honour , and by way of 
Thinkfulneſs , love them; 
but upon Condition, that 
they continue to hate thee, 

If thou hope to pleaſe all, 
thy Hopes are vain; if thou 
fear to diſplcaſe ſome, thy 
Fears are idle, The Way to 
pleaſe thy ſelf, is not to 
diſpléaſe the beſt, and the 
way to diſplcaſe the beſt, is 
to pleaſe rhe moſt: if thou 
canſt fiſhion thy ſelf to 
plcaſe all, thou ſhalt diſpléaſe 
him, that is All in All. 

If thou neglècteſt thy Love 
to thy, Neighbour, in vain 
thou profcſſeſt thy Love to 
God: for by thy Love to 
God, the Love to thy Neigh- 
bour is begorten , and by the 
Love to thy Neighbour , thy 
Love to God is nouriſh, 

„Thy Ignorance in unre- 
vealed Myſteries , is the 
Möther of ſ;ving Faith; and 
thy Underſtanding in re— 


er If vealed Truths, is the Möther 
84 Jef a (ceret Knowledge ; un- 
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derſtind not therefore , that 
thou mäyeſt believe 3 but 
believe, that thou mayeſt 
underſtind, Underſtinding 
is the Wiges of a lively 
Faith, and Faith is the Re- 
ward of an humble Igno⸗ 
ranee. | 

Pride is the Ape of Cha; 
rity; in ſhow, not much 
unlike, but ſomew hat fuller 
of Action In ſecéking the 
one, take heed thou light 
not upon the öther: they 
are like two Parallels; never 
united, but aſünder: Chas 
rity feeds the poor, ſo does 
Pride: Chirity builds an 
Hoſpital , ſo does Pride: in 
this they differ ; Charity 
gives her Glory to God, 
Pride takes her Glory from 
Man. | 

Flätter not thy ſelf in thy 
Faith to God; if thou wanteſt 
Charity for thy Neighbour 
and think not thou haſt Cha; 
rity for thy Neighbour, if 
thou want'ſt Faith to God; 
where they are not both 
togéther, they are both 
wanting ; they are both dead, 
if once divided, 

Be not too ſlow in the 
breiking of a ſinful Cuſtom: 
a quick courigious Reſolũ- 
tion is better, than a wring 
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Deliberition in ſuch a c6m- 
bat: he is the braveſt $61; 
dier, that lays about him 
without Fear, or Wit: Wit 
pleads, Pear disheirtens ; 
He that would kill Hydra, 
had bitter ſtrike off one 
Neck , than five Heads. 
Fell the Tree, and the 
Brinches are ſoon cut off, 
* Be carefull rather of what 
thou doſt , than of what 
thou haſt : for what thou 
haſt, is none of thine, and 
will leave thee at thy Death, 
or thou the Pleaſure of it, 
in thy Sickneſs, But what 
thou doſt, is thine, and will 
follow thee to thy Grave, 
and plcad for thee, or agiinſt 
thee, at thy ReſurreQion, 
Let not thy Fancy be gui 
ded by thine Eye; nor let 
thy Will be” governed by 
thy Fancy : thine Eye may 
be deceived in her Object, 
and thy Fincy may be delũü- 
ded in her Sübject: let thy 
Underſtinding moderate be- 
tween thine Eye, and thy 
Fancy , and let thy Judge 
ment arbitrate between thy 
Fancy and thy will!; fo 
ſhall thy Fincy apprehend 
what is true: ſo ſhall thy 
Will eléct what is Good, 
Endeavour to ſubdüe as 


well thy iraſcible, as thy 
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concupiſcible AﬀcQions : To 


endure Injuries with a brave 


Mind, is one half of the 
Conqueſt : and to abſtäin 
from plcaſing Evils with a 
couragious Spirit, is the 
other. The Sum of all 
Huminity , and Height of 
moral Perfection is, Beir, 
and Forbcar. 

If thou deſire not to be 
too poor, deſire not to be 
too rich: he is rich, not he, 
that poſſéſſes much , but he, 
that covets no more: and 
he is poor, not he, that 
enjoys little, but he, that 
wants much : The contented 
Mind wants nothing, which 
it hath not: the cövetous 
Mind wants not Guly what it 
hath not, but likewiſe what 
it hath, 

The outward ſenſes ara 
the common Cinque-ports , 
where every ſübject lands 
towards the Underſtanding. 
The Ear hears a confüſed 
Noiſe ; and preſcnts it to 
the common Senſe The 
common Senſe diſtinguiſ hes 
the ſeveral Sounds, and con- 
veys it to the Fincy, The 


Fancy wildly deſcänts on it. 
The Underſtinding (whoſe 
Object is Truth) apprehen- F 
ding it to be Miifick , com- 

meénds 
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mends it to the Judgement; 
The Jadgement ſeverally and 
jointly exämins it, and re: 
commends it to the Will. 
The will (whoſe Object is 
Good) approves it, or dis- 
likes it, and the Memory 
records it, And fo in the 
6ther Senſes , according to 
their Sübjects. Obſerve this 
Progreſs, and thou ſhalt 
tably find, where the Defea 
of every Action lies, 

The Way to ſubje& all 
Things to thy ſelf, is to 
ſubje& thy ſelf to Reaſon: 
Thou ſhalt govern miny, 
it Reaſon govern thee: 
woüld'ſt thou be crowned 
the Monarch of a little 
World? commänd thy ſelf. 

Search into thy ſelf. 
bet6re thou accept the Ceres 
mony of Honour : If thou 
art a Palace, Honour (like 
the Sun-Beams) will make 
thee more glorious : If thou 
art a Dung-hill, the Sun may 
ſhine up6n thee , but not 
iweeten thee. Thy Prince 
may give Honour. but not 
make th:e h6nourable. 

A VGw, a Promiſe, and 
a Reſollition, have all one 
Object, önly differ in Res 


ſpect of the Perſons, to 


whom they are made, The 
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firſt is between God and 
Man. The (tcond between 
Man and Man. The third 
between Man and his own 
Soul. They all bind, if 
the Object be liwtul , to 
Neceſſity of Performance: 
if unliwtul, to Nectllity of 
Sin; they all take thee Pri- 
ſoner, If the Object be 
lawful , thy Performance 
hath redeem'd thee; if un- 
lawful , blood and Tears 
muſt rinſom thee, 

If thou haſt any Büs'neſs 
of Conſequence in Agitition 3 
let thy Care be reaſonable, 
and (cafonable. Continual 
ſtanding bent weakens the 
Bow , too hiſty drawing 
breaks it. Put off thy Cares 
with thy Cloaths, ſo ſhall 
thy Reſt ſtrengthen thy Lie 
bour, and ſo ſhall thy Li» 
bour ſwetten thy Reſt. 

When thy inördinate 
Afféctions do flame towards 
trinfitory Happineſs, quench 
them thus: think with thy- 
ſelf ; if my Prince ſhoüld 
give me what H6nour he 
hath to beſtow,, or beſtow 
on me what Wealth he 
hath to give; it conld not 
ſtay with me, becäuſe it is 
tranſitory, nor 1 with it, 
becauſe 1 am mortal, i ven 
reviſe 
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reviſe thy AﬀeQions and 
weigh them with their Ob» 
je, and thou wilt Gither 
conf-is thy Folly, or make 
a witer Choice. 

With three Sorts of Men 
enter into no ſérious Friénd— 
ſhip: the ungritefull Man: 
the mu'tiloquious Man; the 
Coward : the firſt cannot 
prize thy Fa avours 3 the 16s 
cond cannot keep thy C6un- 
cel; the third dare not vin— 
dicate thy Honour, 

Dad bs Alpha and Omega, 

in the great World; make 
him ſo in the little world; 
make him thy Evening Epic 
logue, and thy Morning 
„ präctiee to make 
him thy laſt Thöught at 
Night, when thou göeſt to 
ſleep; and thy firſt Thought 
in the Mörning, when thou 
awikeſt: fo ſhall thy Fancy 
be finQified in the Night, 
and thy Underſtinding récti—- 
ficd in the Day ſo ſhall thy 
Reſt be peacefull, thy Li- 
bours proſperous, thy Life 
pious, and thy Death glö- 
rious. 

Nitural Anger glänces into 
the breaſts of wiſe Men, but 
reſts in-the Boſom of Fools: 


in them it is Infirmity; in 


theſe, a Sin; there is a nä⸗ 


% 
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tural Anger: and there is q 
ſpiritual Anger; the c6m- 
mon Object of that, is the 
Perſon; of this, his Vice; 
Be ängry, but fin not; He, 
that is Always ängry with his 
Sin, {hall ſeldom fin in his 
Anger, 

When th6u ſceſt miſery 
in thy Brother's Face , let 
him ſee Mercy in thine Eye} 
the more the, Oil of Mercy, is 
pour'd on him by thy Pity, 
the more the Oil in thy Cruſe 
ſnall be encreaſed by thy 

ricty. 

Read not Books alone, 
but Men, and amongſt them 
chicfly thy ſelf: if thou find 
any Thing queſtionable 
there, ule the Commentary 
of a ſevere Friend, rather 
than the Gloſs of > ſweetlip'd 
Flätterer: there 
Profit in a diſtäſteful Truth, 
than in deceitful Sweetneſs, 

Deliberate long , betore 
thou cGnſecrate a Friend, 
and when thy impartial 
Judgement concludes him 
worthy of thy Böſom; 
receive him joyfully, "7 
entertiin him wiſely : 
part thy ſecrets boldly , — 
mingle thy Thoughts with 
his. He is thy very felt, 
aud uſe him ſo; if thou 

firmly 
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is more 
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firmly think him faithful, 
thou mak'ſt him ſo, ; 

* As there is no worldly 
Gain, without ſome Loſs 3 
ſo there is no worldly Loſs 
without ſome Gain, If 
thou haſt loſt thy Wealth, 
thou haſt loſt ſome Troüble 
with it; if thou art degra- 
ded from thy H6nour, thou 
art likewiſe freed from the 
Stroak of Envy; if Sickneſs 
hath blurr'd thy Beauty , it 
has deliver'd thee from 
Pride; ſet the Allowance 
againſt the Loſs, and thou 
ſhalt find no Loſs greit: 
He I6ſes little, or nothing , 
that reſerves himſelf, 

If thou art rich, ſtrive to 
commind thy Möny, left 
ſhe commind thee, if thou 
kndw hGw to uſe her, ſhe 


is thy Servant, if not, thou 


* 


art her Slave, 

So uſe Proſperity, that 
Adverfity may not abüſe 
thee: if in the one, Secüri— 
ty admits no Fears; in the 
6ther , Deſpfir will afford 
no Hopes: He, that in Pro- 
iperity can foretcl a Danger, 


im- can in Advèrſity foreſee 


Deliverance. 

It thy Faith have. no 
D6ubts , thou haſt juſt Cauſe 
to doubt thy Faith; aud if 
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thy Doubts have no Hope, 
thou haſt juſt Reaſon to tear 
Deſpair ; when therefore 
thy Doubts ſhall éèxereiſe thy 
Faith, keep thy Hopes firm 
to quilify thy Doubts ; fo 
ſhall thy Faith be ſectired 
from Doubts; fo ſhall thy 
Doubts be preſcrved from 
Deſpair. 

If thou deſire to be traly 
valiant, fear to do äny In- 
jury; He, that fears not to 
do Evil, is always afraid to 
ſiffer Evil: He, that never 
tears, is déſperate; and he, 
that fears always, is a Cows 
ard : He is the true viliant 
Man, that dares néthing, 
but what he may, and fears 
nothing, but what he 6ught, 

If thou deſire that inéſti⸗ 
mable Grace of ſiving Faith, 


detcit that inſätiable Vice of 


dimnable Covetouſneſs : It is 
impoſlible one heirt (thöugh 
never ſo donble) ſhoüld 
lodge both : Faith poſſeéſſes 
thee of what thou haſt 
not; Covetouſneſs diſpoſſeſſes 
thee of what thou haſt: Thou 
canſt not ſerve God, unleſs 
Mimmon ſerve thee, 

He that proféſſes himſelf 
thy 6pen Enemy, arms theo 
agäinſt the Evil he méans 
thee; but he that diſſemblee 
him 
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himſelf thy ſeeret Fricnd, 


ſtrikes beyond Caution, and 
wounds abéve Cure; from 
the firſt, thou mayſt deliver 
thy ſelf: from the laſt, good 
Lord deliver thec, 
Not to give to the Poor, 
is to take from him: not to 
feed the Hingry , if thou 
haſt it, is the Utmoſt of thy 
Power to kill him: That 
therefore thou may'ſt avoid 
both Säcrilege and Mürther, 
be chiritable, 

So often as thou remem- 
breſt thy Sins without Grief, 
ſo 6ften thou reptateſt thoſe 
Sins for not gricving: He, 
that will not mGurn for the 
Evil, which he hath done, 
gives Eärneſt for the Evil 
he mitans to do: Nothing 
ean aſſwige that Fire, which 
Sin. hath made, but önly 
that Witer, which Repen- 
tance hath drawn. 


Look well before thou 


lèap into the Chair of Hö⸗ 
nour : The higher thou 
elimbeſt, the lower : thou 
fälleſt: if Vertue prefer thee, 
Vertue will preſerve thee; 
if Gold, or Favour, advince 
thee, thy Honour is but 
pinn'd up6n the Wheel of 
Fortune: when the Wheel 


ſball turn, thy Honour 
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falls, and th6u remiin'ft ar 
everliſting Monument of thy 
own ambitious Fölly. 

Thou didſt nöthing tos 
wards thy own Création, 
for thou wert cr&ited for 
thy Creitor's glory, Thou 
muſt do ſomething toward 
thy own Redémption, for 
thou wert redeemed for thy 
own good: He, that made 
thee without thee, will not 
ſave thee without thee, 

Gold is Czſar's Treaſure, MA 
Man is God's: Thy Gold 
hath Cæſar's Image, and 4 
th6u haſt God's: Give there · I. 
fore thoſe Things unto Cz: 
ſar, Which are Cæſar's; and 
thoſe things unts God, 
which are God's, 

In the Commiſhon of Evil, 
fear no Man ſo much , a 
thy own ſelf: andther is but 
one Witneſs agiinft thee, 
th6a art a thouſand : anöthet 
thou may'ſt avoid, but thy 
ſelf thou canſt not ; Wicked- 
neſs is it's own Puniſhment, 

Let thy Keereition be 
manly, m6derate, ſcaſonable, 
läwful; if thy Life be ſe⸗ 
dentary, more tcending to 
the Exerciſe of thy B6dy; 
if iftive, more to the re- 
freſhing of thy Mind: the Uſe F 
of Recreation, is to ſtreng | 

then 


ry 


ien thy Labour, and ſwet- 


en thy Reſt, 

Take heed of that HG6nour, 
hich tay Wealth hath pür- 
haſed thee for it is neither 
Jiſting , nor thine own, 

hat M6ny creates, Mony 
reſerves: if thy Wealth de- 
ciys, thy Honour dies: it 
is but a ſlippery Happineſs, 

Thich Fortunes can give, 

nd Frowns can take; and 
not worth the owning , 
which a Night's Fire can 
melt, or a rotigh Sea can 
drown. 

* Spend a hündred Years in 
Eirth's beſt Pleaſures; add, 
ifter that, a hüudred more, 
to which being ſpent, add 
a thouſand; and to that, 


vi ten thouſand more; the laſt 
by ſhall as ſarely end, as the 
dur erg are ended, and all (hall 
1. be ſwällow ed with Eternity; 
*. He, that is born to day, is 
wo not ſure to live a Day; he, 
da- that hath lived the löngeſt, 
I is but as he, that was born 
Try yeſterday, The Happineſs 
2 of the one is, that he hath 

old; che hippineſs of the 
ail Other is, that he may live; 
” and the Lot of both is, that 
Uſe wdey muſt die. It is no 
wu Häppineſs to live long, nor 


hen 


* Unbippigels to dic ſoon: 
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happy is he, that hath liv'd 


long enoügh to die well 

* Hath iny wronged thee 2 
Be bravely reveng'd : ſight 
it, and the Work's began; 
forgive it, and 'tis finiſh'd; 
he is below himſclf, that is 
not above an Injury. 

In all the Ceremonies of 
the Church, which remain 
indifferent, do according to 
the Conſtitution of that 
Church, where thé'u art; 
The God of Order and Uni- 
ty, who created both the 
Soul aud the B6dy,, expefs 
Unity in the one, and Or- 
der in both, 

Let the Foundition of 
thy Affection be Vertue, 
then make the« Building as 
rich, and as glorious, as 
thou canſt : if the Foundation 
be Beavtity, or Wealth, and 
the Building Vertue ; the 
Foundition is too weak for 
the Building , and it will 
fall; hippy is he, the Palace 
of whoſe AﬀeCtion is foun« 
ded upon Vertue , wall'd 
with Riches , gliz'd with 
Beatity, and roof'd with 
Honour, | 

The Birds of the Air die 
to ſuſtzin thee, the Beaſts 
of the Ficld die to noũtiſh 
thee; the Fiſhes of the = 
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die to feed thee, Our St6: 
machs are their common 
Sepulcher. Good God, with 
how miny Deaths are Qur 
poor Lives patch'd up! H6w 
full of death is the miſcrable 
Life of momentary Man ! 

In ſeéking Vertue, if thou 
find Poverty, be not aſha- 
med: the Fault is none of 
thine. Thy Honour , or 
Dishor.our, is purchiſed by 
thy own Actions. Though 
Vertue'give a rigged Livery, 
ſhe gives a golden Cogni- 
zance : If her Service wake 
thee poor, bluſh not, Thy 
Poverty may diſadvintage 
thee , but not dishonour 
thee, 

Take no Pleaſure in the 
Folly of an Idiot, nor in 
the Fancy of a Lunatick, 
nor in the Frenſy , of a 
Drunkard. Make them the 
Object of thy Pity, not of 
thy Paſtime z when thou 
behôld'ſt them, behold, how 
thou art beholding to him, 
that ſaftered thee not to be 
like them, There is no 
Difference between thee and 
them, but God's Favour. 


Uſe Law and Phyſick on- 


ly for Nectſlity : they that 
uſe them ötherwiſe, abüſe 
themlclves into weak Bodies, 
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and light Pürſes: they are 
good Kéme dies, bad Bali: 
neſſes, and worle Reer“ 
tions, 

If thiu art call'd to the 
Dignity of a Prieſt, the ſame 
voice calls thee to the Hg: 
nour of a Judge; if thy Life 
and Dcqrine be good, thou 
ſhalt judge Gthers; if thy 
Döctrinéè be good, and thy 
Life bad, only thy ſelf: if 
both. be good, thou teacheſt 
thy People to *eſcape cons 
demnition : if this be good, 
and that bad, thou teacheſ 
God to condemn thee. 

If thou deſire the Hippis 
neſs of thy Soul, the Health 
of thy Body , the Proſperity 
of thy Eſtäte, the preſervi- 
tion of thy Crédit, converſe 
not with a Hirlot ; her Eyes 


What Þ 


run thy Reputation in Debt; We! 
her Lips demänd the Piy- Mu 
ment; her Breaſts arreſt theez Mb 
her Arms impriton thee, Wh 
from whence, believe it, Ma 
thou ſhalt hardly get forth, Wl 
till thou haft either ended {Mb 
the days of thy Crédit, or {tt 
pay'd the ütmoſt Firthing NK 
of thy Eſtäte. le 
If thou haſt an Eſtite , and re 

a Son to inherit it , keep ot 
him not too ſhort , leſt he v. 
think thou liveſt too long! 0 
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hat thou alloweſt him, 
et him receive from thy 
and, as a Gift, not from 
hy Tenants, as Rent: keep 
he Kèins of thy Eftite in 
hy own Hand, leſt, th6u for- 
ſiking the Soveraignty of a 
Father, he forget the Reve- 
rence of a Child : let his 
.iberty be grounded on thy 
Permiſlion; and k2ep him 
ithin the Compaſs of thy 
Inſtrüction: let him feel, 
thou haſt the Curb, though 
Occifion urge thee not to 
check, Give him the Choice 
of his own Wife, if he be 


wiſe, Counſel his AﬀeQion, 
rather than croſs it, if thou 


beeſt wiſe, leſt his Marriage- 
bed be made in ſecret, or 
depend upon thy Grave, If 
he be given to bad Company, 
endeavour to ſtave him off 
with lawfull Recreitions ; 
be chearfull with him: that 
he may love thy Preſence; 
and wink at ſmall Faults, 
that thou mayſt gain him: 
be not always chiding , leſt 


thou harden him, neither 


knit thy Brow too öften, 
left thou dishearten him: 
remember , the Diſcretion 


p of a Fither, oft- times pre- 


| veuts the Deſtrüction of a 
Child. 
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Möny is both the Genera- 
tion and Corrüption of 
purchas'd Honour, H6nour 
is both the Child and Slave 
of potent M6ny ; the Cr& 
dit, which H6nour hach loſt, 
Möny hath found ; when 
Honour grew mercenary , 
Mony grew hGnourable The 
Way to be truly noble, is 
to contemn boch, 

Hath any wounded thee 
with Injuries? meet them 
with Pitience; hiſty Words 
wrankle the Wound , ſoft 
Language diefles it: Forgive- 
neſs cures-it, and Oblivis 
on takes a-way the Scar. It 
is more noble, by Silence 
to avoid an Injury, than by 
Argument to overcome it. 

Be not inſtable in thy Re: 
ſolütions, not virious in 
thy Actions, nor incönſtant 
in thy Affections: ſo delibes 
rate, that thou may'ft per- 
form; ſo perform, that thou 
may'ſt perſevere: Mutability 
is the Badge of Infirmity. 

Woruldit th6u traffick with 
the beſt Adväntage, and 
crown thy Ventures with 
the beſt Retürn; Make the 
Poor thy Chapman, and thy 
Purſe thy Factor: So ſhalt 
thou give Trifles , which 
thou coũld'ſt not keep , to 
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rective Treaſures, which thou 
canſt not loſe: There's no 
ſuch Merchant, as the chari- 
table Man. 

Love thy Neighbour for 
God's ſake, and God for his 
own ſake, who crWiited all 
things for thy ſake-, and 
redecmed thee for his Mercy's 
ſake: If thy Love have in 
other Object, it is falle 
Love; If thy Object have 
any öther End, it is Selft- 
Love. 

Let thy Converſition 
with Men, be ſöber and 
ſincere; let thy Devotion to 
God be dütiful and decent: 
Let the one be hearty , and 
not häughty; let the öther 
be hümble, and not homely : 
So live with Men, as if God 


"ſaw thee; ſo pray to God, 


as if Men heard thee. 

In thy Diſcourſe take heed 
what th6u ſpeakeſt, to whom 
thou ſpeakeft , how thou 
ſpeakeſt , and when thou 
ſpeakeſt: what thou ſpeakeſt 
ſpeak truly ; when thou 
ſptakeſt, ſpeak wiſely. A 
Fool's Heirt is in his 
Tongue; but a wiſe Man's 
Tongue is in his Heart, 

If thou would preſerve 


a ſound Body , uſe faſting 


and walking; if a healthful 
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Soul, fiſting and priying' 
walking exerciſes the Body; 
_—_ Exerciſes the Soul, 
aſting cleanſes boch, 
Deſir'ſt thou Knowledge! 
know the End of thy Deſire: 
Is it only to know ? Then 
it is Curioſity : Is it becauk 
thou mayſt be known ? then 
'tis Vanity: If, becauſe thu 
mayſt editie, it is Charity; 
If, beciuſe thdu mayſt be 
edifi'd, is is Wiſdom, That 
Knowledge turns to meet 
Excrement , that hath not 
ſome Health of Witdom to 
digeſt it. | 
Wiſdom without Inno/ 
cency is Knavery; lnnocency 
without Wiſdom is F6olery; 
be therefore as wiſe, a 
Serpents, and lunocent, a 


Doves: the Sübtilty of che 


Serpent inſtrücts the Inno- 
cency of the Dove: The 
Innocency of the Dove the 
ſübtilty of the Serpent; 
what God hath joyn'd tog 
ther, let no Man ſéparate. 

Hath Fortune dealt thee 
ill Cards? let Wiſdom make 
thee a Good Gameſter: in: 


fair Gale every Fool may! 


Gil, but wiſe Behaviour in 
a Storm commends the Wis- 
dom of a Pilot : to bear 
Advelity with an equal 
Mind: 


: 
£ 
. 
| 
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Sthouſand. 
Hooks but up6n thy AQtions , 
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Mind, is both the Sign and 
Glory of a brave Spirit, 

Conſider what thou wert, 
what thou art, what thou 
ſhalt be : What's above thee, 
what's beneath thee, what's 
zgäinſt thee z what was be- 
fore thee , what ſhall be 
After thee; and this will 
bring to thy ſelf Humility , 
to thy Ncighbour Charity , 
to the World Contempt, to 
thy God Obedience; He, 
that knows not himſclf pöſi⸗ 
tively, cannot know himſelf 
relatively. 

if being a Magiſtrate, 
thou conniveſt at Vice, th6u 
nouriſkeſt it: if th6u ſpareſt 
it, thou committeſt it: What 
is not by thee püniſht in 
others, is made püniſhable 
in thee. He, that favours 
preſent Evils, entiils them 
upon his Poſtérity: he, that 
excuſes the Guilty, condemns 
the Innocent, 

Demean thy ſelf more 
warily in thy Stüdy, than 
in the Street: If thy pübliek 
Actions have a hundred Wit- 
neſſea,, thy private have a 
The Mültitude 


thy Conſcience looks into 
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not acquit thee; thy Con« 
ſcience will aceüſe thee, if 
not condemn thee, 

If thy Sin troüble thee, 
let that Troüble comfort 
thee ; as Pleaſure in the 
Remembrance of Sin exiſpes, 
rates Juſtice; ſo Sorrow in 
the Reptntance of Sin mol- 
lifies Mercy: it is Jeſs Dans 
ger to commit the Sin we 
delight in, than to delight 
in the Sin we have commit- 
ted; and more Joy is pros 
mis'd to Repentance, than 
to Innocency, 

Conſider not ſo muek 
what thou haſt, as what 
others want; what thou haſt, 
take heed thou loſe not; 
what th6u haſt not, take 
heed thou covet not, If 
thou haſt miny above thee, 
turn thy Eye upon thoſe, 
that are ander thee; if thou 
haſt no Inferiours , have Pa- 
tience a while, and thou 
ſhalt have no Superiours. 
The Grave requires no 
Marſhal. - 

If the wicked flouriſh, 
and thou ſiffer, diſeoürage 
not: they are fitted for 
Deſtruction, th6u art dicted 
for Health ; they have no 


them: the Multitude may 
chance to excliſe thee ,, if 
| E 2 


other Heaven' but the Hopes 
of a long Earth; thou haft 
f n6s 
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nothing en Firth, but the 
Hopes of a quick Heaven : 
If there were no Journey's 
End, the travelling ot a 
Chriſtian woüld be moſt 
comiortleſs. 

Take heed thou hirbour 
not that Vice call'd Envy, 
Jeſt an6ther's Häppineſs be 
thy Torment, and God's 
Bleſſing become thy Curſe : 
Vertue corrũpted with vain 
Glory. . turns Pride: Pride 
p6iſon'd with Malice , be- 
comes Envy join therefore 
Humility with thy Vertue , 
and Pride ſhall have no fo6t- 


ing, and Envy ſhall find 


no Entrance. 

The two Knowledges of 
God, and thy ſelf, are the 
high Way to thy Salvation: 
that breeds in thee a filial 
Love; this a filial Fear. 
The Ignorance of thy ſelf is 
the Beginning of all Sin; 
and the Ignorance of God, 
is the PerfeQion of all Evil. 

Rather do n6thing to the 
purpoſe ,, than be idle, that 
the Devil may find thee 


doing. The Bird, that fits, 


is eaſily ſhot, when Fliers 
"(cape the F6wler. Idleneſs 
is the dead Sea, that ſwäl⸗ 
lows all Vertues, and the 
ſelf-made Sepiilcher of a liv; 
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ing Man, The idle Man iz 
the Devils Hireling, whoſe 
Livery is Rags, whoſe Dit 
and Wages are Famine and 
Diſeaſes. 

Wich the ſame Height of 


Deſire thou haſt ſinn'd, with 


the like Depth of Sorrow 
thou muſt repent : Thou haſt 
ſinn'd to Day, defer not thy 
Repentance 'till to morrow! 
he, that hath promiſed par- 
don to thy Repentance , hath 
not promiſed Life, till thou 
repent. 

Take heed how thou re- 
ceiveſt Praiſe from Men: 
from good Men, neither 
avoid it, nor glory in it. 
From évil Men , neither 
deſire it, nor expect it. 


To be praiſed of them, that Þ 


are &vil, or for that, which 


is Evil, is equal Dishonour: Þ 


He is happy in his Worth, 
who is praiſed by the good, 
and imitated by the bad. 

. Doſt thou want Thing 
neceſſary ? Grümble not: 
Perchänce it was a neceſlary 
Thing thou ſhoüldſt want: 
Endẽavour liwtfully to ſupply 
itz if God bleſs not thy 
Endeavour. bleſs him, that 
knoweth what is fitteſt for 
thee : Thou art God's Patient, 
Preſcribe not thy COT 
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and Maxims, 


If thou expe Death as « 
Friend, prepare to enter- 
tain it: if thou expect Death 
as an Enemy, prepire to 
6vercome it; Death has no 
Advantage , but when it 
comes a Stranger, _ 

God has ſent thee a Croſs ; 
take it up and "follow him: 
uſe it wiſely, leſt it be un- 
profitable ; beir it patiently, 
leſt it be int6lerable ; behold 
in it Gods Anger agiinſt Sin, 
and his Love towards thee, 
in puniſhing the oye, and 
chaſtizing the ther; if it be 
light, ſlight it not; if heavy, 
murmur not: not to be ſen- 


| ſible of Jadgement, is the 


Symptom of a härdned Heart; 
and to be diſpléas'd at His 
pleaſure, is a Sign of a re- 
bellious Will, | 

If thou deſire to be mag- 
nanimous , undertike nos 
thing räſhly, and fear no: 
thing thou undertik'ſt : fear 
nothing but Infamy ; dare 
any thing but Injury; the 
Meaſure of Magnänimity, is 
neither to be raſh , nor 
timerous. | 

Be not punctual in tiking 
Place, if he be thy Suptri: 
our, 'tis his due; if thy 
Inferiour, tis his Dish6nour: 
It is thou muſt h6nour thy 
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Place; the- Place not thee. 
It is a poor Rewärd of 
Worth, that conſiſts in a: 
right Hand, or a brick Wall 

Inſült not över Miſery, 
nor deride Infirmity, nor 
deſpiſe Def6rmity, The 
firſt ſhows thy Inbumanity 
the ſecond thy Folly; the 
third, thy Pride: he, that 
niade him miſerable, made 
thee hippy to lament him : 
he, that made him weak, 
made thee Strong to ſupport 
him: he, that made him 
deform'd ,, gave thee favour 
to be hümbled: he that is 
not ſenfible of an Other's 
Unhäppineſs, is a living 
Stone; but he, that makes 
Miſery the Object of his 
Triumph, is an incarnate 
Devil. 

Praiſe no Man too liberally 
before his Face, nor cinſure 
him too laviſhly behind his 
Back; the one ſivours of 
Flattery , the 6ther, of Mas 
lice, and both are reprehén- 
ſible: the true Way to ad- 
vance an6ther's Vertue, is to 
follow it : and the beſt Means 
ro cry down andthers Vice, 
is to decline it. 

If thou giveſt to receive 
the like, it is Exchinge ; if 
to . reccive more, it 18 
Coves 


8 
I 
t 


Côvetousneſs; if to rective 
Thanks, it is Vanity ; if to 
be ſeen, it is vain Glory; 
if to corriipt, it is Bribery ; 
if for Eximple, it is formal- 
ity; if for Compaſſion, it 
is Charity; if becauſe thou 
art comminded, it is Obe- 
dience. Afféction in doing 
the Work, gives a Name to 
the Work done, 

- If the Knowledge of Good, 
whet thy Deſire to Good, 
it is a happy Knowledge; if 
by thy Ignorance of Evil, 


thou art ſurpriz'd with Evil, 


it is an unhappy Ignorance. 
Happy is he, that hath ſo 
much Knowledge of Good, 
as to deſire it, and but fo 
much Knòwledge of Evil, 
as to fear it. 


In civil things follow the 
moſt; in Matters of Reli: 
gion, the feweſt; in all 
Things follow the beſt: So 
ſhall thy Ways be pléaſing 
to God; ſo ſhall thy Beha- 
viour be plauſible with Men, 


If Opinion hath lighted 
the Lamp of thy Name, en- 
deavour to encourage it with 
thy own Oyl, left it go 6ut 
and ſtink, The Chronical 
Diſcaſe of Popularity isShame, 
If thou be once up, beware: 
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From Fame to Infamy is a 
beaten Road, 

Cleanſe thy morning Soul 
with private and due Dev6- 
tions; 'till then. admit no 
Buſineſs: the firſt born of 
thy Thoughts are God's, 
and not thine, but by $4- 
crilege: think thy ſelt not 
ready, 'till thou bait prais'd 
him, and he will be always 
ready to bleſs thee. | 

In all thy Actions think 
God ſees thee; and in all 
his Actipns labour to ſee him: 
that will make thee fear him, 
this will move thee to love 
him. The Fear of God is 
the beginning of Knowledge, 
and the Knowledge of God 
is Perfe&ion of Love, 

Make Uſe of Time, if 
thou lov'ſt Eternity : know, 
yeſterday cannot, be recäll'd, 
to m6rrow cannot be aff. 
red; to day is only thine; 
which if thou procriſtinate, 
thou Iloſeſt; which loſt, is 
loſt for ever. 

Worſhip God with Care 
and Reverence, and with 
a Sincerity of Heart void of 
Hypocriſy or Offtentition: 
Not as if that Divine Name 
and Power were önly an In: 
vention, to fright Women 


and Children, but know, 


that 


4 on 
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1 that God is Omnipreſent, 
True and Almighty, 

ul Have a Care Even of your 
6 moſt Private Actions and 
0 Thoughts, for God ſees 
of W thorough you, and your 
;, DW Conſcience will bear Witneſs 
i- Wl againſt you. 

It is according to Prü- 
dence, as Wall as Nature, 
to pay that H6nour to your 
Parents that you expect 
your Children ſhoüld pay 
to yon. 

Do all the Good you can 
to all Men, but in the firit 
Place to your neareſt kela- 
tions, and do no Hurt how- 
ever , where you can do 
no Good, | 

Keep a Guard up6n your 

if Words as well as up6n your 
v, Addions, that there be no 
d, Impürity in Lither. 

he Follow the Dictates of 
e; K your Reaſon , and you are 
e; Nfafe; and have a Care of 
im impotent Aftéctions. 

Apply your ſelf to learn 
ire more, ſo long as there's 
ih any Thing left that you do 
of not know, and value good 
n: ÞÞ Counſel before Möny. 
me Our Minds muſt be cülti— 
in: vated as well as Gur Plants 


en Ihe Improvement of our 
w, © Reaſon makes us like Angels, 
lat 


bd 0 2 es mc "s TWY, 
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whereis the Negléct of it 
turns us into Beaſts. 

There is no permanent 
and inviolable Good, but 
Wiſdom and Virtue. tho' the 
Stüdy of it figuities little 
without the Practice. 

Do not think it impoſſible 
to be a wiſe Man, without 
looking ſour upon it. Wis- 
dom makes Men ſevere, 
but not inhümau. 

It is Virtue not to be 
vitious, 

Keep Faith with all Men, 
Have a care of a Lye, as 
you woüld of Sicrilege, 
Great Babblers have no Re- 
gard either to Höneſty or 
Truth. 

Take Delight in, and fre: 
quent the Company of good 
Men, for it will give you a 
Tincture of their Manners 
too. 

Take heed of that viilgar 
Error, of thinking that there 
is anv Good in Evil. It is a 
Miſtäke when Men talk of 
profitable Knivery , or of 
ſtarving H6neſty ; for Virtue 
and Juſtice carry all that is 
Good and pröfitable alöng 
with them. 4 

Let every Man mind his 


own Buſincls, for Curidlity 
is reſtleſs. 
Spbak 
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40 
Spèak ill of no Bödy, and 


you are no more to hear 
Calümnies than to report 
them: Beſide that, they that 
practiſe the one, commonly 
love the Gther. | 

Propoie honeſt Things, 
follow wh6lefome C6unſels, 
and |:ave the Event to God. 

Let no Man deſpdir in 
Adverſity, nor preſume in 
Proſperity, for all Things 
arc chingeable, 

Riſe early to your, Büſi⸗ 
neſs, leirn good Things, 
and oblige good Men; 
Theſe are three Things you 


| ſhall never repent of, 


Have a Care of Luxery 


and Glũttoning; but of Drun- 


keuneſs eſpecially; for Wine 
and ſtrong Liquors as well 
as Age makes a Man a Child. 

Waich for Opportunities 
of doing things, tor there's 


nothing well done but what's 


done in Seaſon. 

. Love and Honour Kings, 
Princes, and Magiltrates, 
for they are the Bands of 
Society, in Püniſhing of the 
Guilty, and ProteQing the 
Innocent. 

He that's induſtrious in 
an honeſt Calling , ſhall né⸗ 
ver fail of a Bléſſing. 
the Part of a wiſe Mau to 


'Tis 
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prefer Things neceſſary bes 
tore Matters of Curiolity, 
Ornament, or Pleaſure. 

It is below the Dignity of 
a greit Mind co entertiin 
Conteſts with People that 
have neicher Quality nor 
Courage; Beſide the Folly 
of contending with a miſcras 
ble Wretch, where the ves 
ry Competition is a Scandal, 

He that follows Nature is 
never out of his Way; and 
that which is beſt for every 
Man, is fitteſt for him too, 
He does it with Eaſe and 
Succeſs, whereis all Imiti- 
tion is patid, and ſervile. 

Nothing but the Cönſei— 
ence of a Virtuous Life can 
make Death éaſy to us; 
wherefore there's no triiſting 
to the Diſträction of an 
agonizing and a Death-bed 
Repentance. 

Wiſe Men read Effects in 
their Cauſes, but Fools will 
not believe them till ' tis too 
late to prevent the Miſchief, 

Tis a dangerous Thing 
for People to call in a power- 
ful and ambitious Man for 
their ProteQer : and upon 
the Clamour of here and 
there a private Perſon, to 
hazard the wholeCommanity. 

There are u@ Snares ſo 


. 
ö 
. 


dau- 


and Maxims, 


dingerous as thoſe that are 
laid for us ünder the Name 
of good Offices. 

It may ſerve as a Comfort 
to us in all Gur Afflictions, 
that he that löſes any Thing 
and gets Wisdom by it, is a 
gäiner by the Loſs. 

It is a chriſtian, a nitu-: 
ral, reaſonable, and a poli- 
tical Düty, for all Members 
of the ſame Body to afliſt one 
andther, 

Revenge ſtops at Nothing 
that's violent and wicked: 
it divides the deareſt Friends; 
embroils Governments, and 
tears Families to pieces. 

To flitter fooliſh Men 
into a Hope of Life where 
there is none at all, is much 
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that they are in a virtuous , 
and hippy State, whcn they 
are overun with Pitlion, 
and drowned in thtir Lufts, 

There is NCthing/ſo fierce 4 
or ſo ſivage, ts Love will 
ſoften it; Nothing ſo gfne- 
rous, but it will deb4uch it; 
Nöthing ſo ſharp {lighted in 
6ther Miitters, but it throws 
a Miſt before the Eyes on't. 

Put Ncthing to hazard that 
may be ſecũred by Indiiſtry , 
Conſideration , or Cireum- 
ſpéction. 

There's no reſiſting of 
firſt Motions; but upon ſe: 
cond Thoughts we come im- 
mediately to 6ur ſelves again, 


A good Underſtinding is 


the ſame Thing withBetriying a Bleſling infinitely beyond 


People into an Opinion, 


all external Beaüties. 
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42 Moral Fables. 
MORAL FABLES. 


I. A Lion and a Mrcufe. voüth had led his Miſter 
wany a merry Chaſe, an 
done him all the Offices of: 
truſty Servant, came at Jaſ, 
upon filling trom his Speet 
and Vigor, to be löaden af 
every turn with Blows, and} 


pon the roaring of a Bcaſt 
in the Wood, a Mouſe 
ran preſently 6ut to ſee what 
News: and what was it, but 
a Lion hämpered in a Net! 
This Accident brought to Reproaches for it. Why, 
her Mind, how that ſhe her- Sir, (fays the Dog) My Will 
ſelf, but ſome few Days be. | >" „ G (Ne 8) ty uk 
2 oF is as good as cver it was; 
fore, had fall'n under the 6 , 1 
3 : ut my Strength and m 
Paw of a ccrtain generous | 4. | 
"36 -» | Teeth are gone; and you 
Lion, that let her go again, | 
mighe with as good a Grace, 
Upon a ftrit Enquiry into 1 tt Ji 
the Matter, ſhe found this 8 8 m_ : N A 
to be that very Liön, and Im 4. 1 1 14 3 my 
ſo ſet herſelf preſently to work . p ET 3 
upon the Couplings of the W 
Net; gnaw'd the Threads to Meral. The Reward of Af | 
Picces Fand in Grititude de- ſettion and Fidelity muſt be th 
livered her Preſerver. Work of another World: Nu 
The Moral. but that the Conſcience of Well Wil 
Wzthout good Nature, and | doing is a Comſert that mak 
' Gratitude, Men had as good live | paſs for a Recompence 6uen in i 
in a Wilderneſs as in a Socit: | this; in Deſpite of Ingratitu MM 
ty. There is no Subject ſo in- and Trjiftice. 
conſiderable, but his Prince, ; ... 5 
at ſome Time or ather, may III. A Fewler and a Blick- Bri, 4 
have Occaſion for him, and it As a Fowler was bUnding 
bolas through the whole Scale of | his Net, a Bl:ick-Bird call 
the Creiition, that the Great and | to him at a Diſtance, and 
the! Little have Need one of | afk'd him what he was dGins. 
another, i Why, favs he, lam living 
II. An ola Dog and his Maſter. the Foundition of a City; 7 
An old Dog, that in his | and ſo the Bird Man drew 


ol 


ſter 
and 
of: 
laſt 
peed 
1 a9 
and 
"hy, 
Will 
Was 
my 
YOu 
race, 
Ji 
-4 ule 
eau 


f Af 
e tht 
Net 
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it ud 


Burl, 


ding 
call 

and 
Jing. 
wing 


City 
drew 
ou, 
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Gut of Sight. The Blick- 
Bird mittriifting - Nothing , 
flew préſently to the Bait in 
the Net, and was täken; and 
as the Man came räͤänning to 
lay hold of her; Friend. 
favs the Poor Bläck-Bird, if 
this be your Way of Buil- 
ding, you'll have but few In- 
hibitants, | 

Mcral, There is no Sham 
ſo grofs , but it will paſs upon 
a Weak Man that is pragma: 
tical, and inquiſitive, 


IV. A Shepherd turn'd 
Merchant, 


A Cotintry-Man was fec- 
ding his Flock by the Sca- 
Side, and it was ſo delicate a 


fine Day, that the SmmoGthneſs 


of the Witer tempted him to 
cave his Sbépherd's Bus'nefs 
and fct up tor a Merchant, 
So that in all Haſte, he puts 
ff his Stock; buys a Ear- 
pain, of Figs; gets his Freight 


board, and awiy prefentiy 


o Sta, It hippened to be 
ry foul Weather: So that 
ne Miriners were fain to 
aſt their whole Lading over- 
dcard, to ſave themſelves 
nd the Veſſel, Upon this 
iscarriage., Our new Mer- 
bant - Adventurer betodk 


Pimſelf to his old Trade a- 
, E 2 
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gain; and it hippened one 
Day, as he was tending his 
Sheep upon the very ſame 
CGaſft, to be juſt ſuch a flat- 
tering tempting Sea again, as 
that which betray'd him be- 
fore: Yes, yes, ſays he, 
when the Devil's Blind! You'd 
ha'tome more Figs with a 
Vengeance, woũ'd ye? 

Möral. Men may be bap- 
py in all Eftates if they will 
tut ſtiit their Minds to their 
Cendition, A Shepherd may be 
as (laß in a Cottage, as 4 
Prince in a Palace, with 4 
Mind ſuited to his Station ; 
but if they will be launching 
our into Trade, or Biiyneſs 
that they do not underſtand , 


they have Nothing left them to 
truſt to when they are once 


bewiider d, but the hope of 
ſome hind Providence to put 
them in the raght Way home 
again, 


V. A Fox that had loſt his 
Tail, 


There was a Fox taken in 
a Trap, that was glad to 
compound for his Neck- by 
leaving his Tail behind him. 
It was ſo uncouth a Sight, 
for a Fox to appear without 
a Tail,. that the very Thought 
on't made him e'en weary of 


his 
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his Life; for twas a Loſs nes 
ver to be repiir'd : But how- 
ever for the bétter Counte: 
nance of the Scandal, he 
got the Miſter and Wirdens 
of the Foxes Company to call 
a Court of Aſſiſtants, where 
himſclf apptar'd and made a 
leirned Diſcourſe upon the 
Trovble, Ufelefſneſs., and 
the lndccency of Foxes Weir: 
He had no ſob- 
ner ſay'd out his Say, but up 
riſes a eũuniug Snap, then at 
the Board, who deſired to 
be informed, whether the 
worthy Member that mov'd 
agiinit the weiring of Tails, 
gave him Advice. for the Ad- 
Vintage of thoſe that had Tails, 
or to pilliate the Deformity 
and Diſgrice of thoſe that had 
none. | 

Moral. When a Man has 
any notable DefeF, or Infir- 
mity about him, whether by 
Näture, or by Chance, tis the 
beſt of his Play to try the His 
mour, if he can turn it into 4 
Faſhion, and when he has car- 
yd a Point as far as it will 
go, and can make no more on't, 
"tis 4 Stroke of Art and Phils: 
ſophy, to look as if be did not 
fo much as Wiſh for a Thing 


that is not to be bad. 


Fables. 


VI, A Fiſherman and his Pipe, 

A Fit herman that under: 
ſtood Piping bitter than Net- 
ting laid bim ſelf down upon 
the (ide of a River, and tou 
ched his Flute, but not a Fil 
came near him, Upôn this 
he laid down his Pipe and 
caſt his Net, which brought 
him a very greit Draught, 
The Fiſh fell a Friſking ir 
the Net, and the Fiſherman 
obſerving it, What Sott 
are theſe, fays he, that 
would not dance when | 
play'd to'em, and will be 
dincing now without Muſic! 
| Moral. There are ctrtan 
| Rules and Methods for th 
Doing of all Things in thi 
World ; and thirefore let éëven 
Man ftick to the Büſineſi bi 
underflinds, or was brought 
up to, without making one Pre 
feſſion interfere with another 
| There is alſo a proper Time ani 
| Seaſon for (very Ting; ani 


than the Doing of Things will. 
out a due Regard to the Cir 
cumſtances of Perſons , Proper 
tion,; Time and Place. | 


VII. Death and an Old Mas, 
An old Man that had tri 
vell'd a great Way under a 
| huge Brirden of Sticks found Þ 
a him- ; 


| Nothing can be more ridiculow 


Moral 


imſelf ſo weary , © that he | 
caſt it down , and cùlled up6n 
Death to deliver him from a 
more miſerable Life. Death 
came preſently at his Call, 
and aſked him his Bäs'neſs. 
Pray good Sir, ſays he: take 
Pity of an old Man , and 
help me up with my Burden 
again. . 

Moral, Men call upon 
Death, as thiy do upon the 

Devil: when he comes they're 
afraid of him, and wiſh him 
beartily away again, 

VIII. A Cat and Mice. 
There was a HGuſe migh- 
tily troubled with Mice, and 
a nõtable Cat there was, that 
Time äfter Time had pick'd 
up ſo miny of them, that 
they agreed amGng themſelves 
to keep above in the Cié- 
ling; for they f5und that ups 
on, the plain Floor there 
was no living for'em, This 
ſpoil'd poor Piiſs's Sport, 
8 unleſs ſhe could find a way 
to trepin them down agiin. 
So ſhe léapt wp to a Pin 
that was driven into the 
Wall, and there hung like 
a Pole:Cat in a Wärren, to 
amüſe them. The Mice 
taking Nötice of this rejoi- 
ced heartily , and were going 
to their old Habitätion, but 


—_ 
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were ſüddenly withheld by 
an old, grey bearded Mouſe, 
that ſwök'd Puſs's Defign, 


to learn the Truth of the 
Matter . ſoon found how 'twas 


Ah à ſays healoud, you may 


hang there till yoar Heärt 


were but a Diſh-Clöut, as 
vod are counterfciting Knave 
of a Cat, heres not à Creature 
will come n:ar you. 

Moral. Let no Man lay 
| himſelf at the Mercy of a known 
Enemy under any ſhew or Pre- 
tence whatſocver; for be for- 
feits bis Diſcretion, &Gven 
though he ſpould happen to 
ſave his Carcaſs , and bis For- 
tune, 

IX, A Boy and a Snake, 

A Boy was groping for 
Eels, and laid his Hand up6n 
a Snake, but the Snake , find- 
ing it was pure Simplicity , 
and not Malice, admoniſh'd 
him of his Miſtäke; Keep 
your ſelf well while you 
are well, ſays the Snake“; 
for if you meddle with me, 
e catch a Tirtar, and 
ve Cauſe to repent ybür 
Bargain. 

Möral. Tie the Intention, 
morally Speaking, that makes 


the Alion good or bad, and 


FI fun 


and Stretching Gut his Neck, 


akes within yoũ; for if you - 
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buen Brutes themſilves will put | 
A Difterence betwixt Harms 


of ill Will and Miſchance, 
X. A Fwler and a Partridge, 


A Fowler had tiken a Pir- 
tridge, and the Bird offer'd 
herſelt to decoy as miny of 
her Companions into the 
Snare as ſhe could, upGn 
Condition that he would give 
her Quarter, No, ſays he, 
you {hall dye the rather for 
that very Reaſon, becauſe 
you wotld be fo beſe as to 
betray your Friends to ſave 
yourlclf, | 

Moral. Of all {candalous 
and lewd Offices, that of 4 
Traytor is certainly the baſeſt 
for it undermines the very Foun- 
aations of Society, 


XI. A Hare and a Tortoiſe, 


What a dull heavy Crt: 
ture, ſays a Hare, is this 
ſame Tortoiſe! And yet, 
ſays the Tortoiſe, Pl] run 
with you fora Wager. Twas 
done and done, and the Fox, 
by Conſent, was to be the 
Judge. They ſtärted togé- 
ther, and the Tortoiſe kept 
jogging on ſtill 'till he came 
to the End of the Courſe, 
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| Nap; for, ſays he, I en 


The Hare lay'd himſelf dé wn 
about Mid-Way, and wake! 


fetch up the Tortoiſe when 
| pleaſe: But he overſlep 
himſelf it ſeems, for when 
he came to wake, though ht 
ſcadded awiy as fait as hi 
Heels would carry him, yet 
the Tortoiſe got to the Po 
before him, and won the 

Ager. 

Moral. Up and be doing, 
is an edifying Text 5 for Attn 
is the Bus'neſs of Life, ani 
there's no Thought of tuer cot 
ming to the End of our Fon 
ney in Time, if we ſleep h 
the Way, 


XII. Two Frogs that wanted 
Water, 


Upon the drying up of a 
Lake, two Frogs were for- 
ced to quit, aud to ſeck tor 
Witer elſewhcre, As they 
were upon the Search, they 
diſcovered a very deep Well, 
Come, ſays one to t'öôther, 
let us Cen go d6wn here, 
without looking auy farther, 
You tay well, ſays her Com- 

nion; but what if the Wi- 
ter ſhoald fail us here too! 
how ſhall we get Gut agäin. 

Moral. Haſty Reſoliitions 
are ſeldom fortunate, and it it 
4 Piece of n6ceſſary Priidence 
for a Man, tefare ke reſolves 


Moral 


wy Thing, to conſider what 
ay be the conſequence of it 
Tie good Advice to look before 
on leap. 


| he 

ü xIII. A Dog and a Cock upon 
yet a Journey. 

Pol 


A Dog and a Cock took a 
Journey togéther. The Dog 
kinnell'd in the Body of a 


ut, Glow Tree, and the Cock 
10 WW 6ofted at Night upon the 


WBoughs. The Cock crow'd 
about Midnight, at bis üſu— 
al Hour, which brought a 
ox that was abroad upon 
the hunt, immédiately to 
he Tree; and there he ſtood 
lieking of his Lips, at the 
Cock, and whcedling him 


f to get bim down. He pro- 
or. teſted he néver heard ſo 
tor angclical a Voice ſince he 
" was born, what woüld not 
c 


he do néw, to hug the 
Creature that had given him 
ſo idmirable a Serenide ! 
ray, ſays the Cock, ſpeak 
to the Porter below to 6pen 
the Door, and VII come 


Vi Waown to ye: The Fox, not 
00: ſuſpécting iny Fraud, did as 
un. Ihe was diréded, and the 
on Dog, who had waited till 
my q now , preſently {eized and 
ent Fiworry'd him. 

toes ; 

any 
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XIV. A Wolf and a Kid. 


A Wolf ſpy'd Cut a ſträg- 
ling Kid , and purſü'd him, 
The Kid found that the wolf 
was too nimble for him, 
and ſo turn'd and told him: 
| perceive I am to be Gaten 
and would die as pleaſantly 
as 1 colild: wherefore, pray, 
ſceing 1 know of your great 
Skill in Müſie, give me but 
one Toũch of your Pipe be- 
fore 1 go toPot, The Wolf 
play'd, and the Kid friſk'd 
it, 'till the SGund of the 
Pipe brought the Sh&pherd's 
Dogs in upon him, well, 
ſays the Wolf, this 'tis when 
People will be medling 6ut 
of their Profiſſion, My 
Büs'neſs was to play the 
Bütcher, not the Piper.“ 


The Möral of the two 
Fables above, The main 
Bus neſe of the World is N6s 
thing but Shirping , and put- 
ting Ivicks upon one an6they 
by Turns, and when a crafty 
Knave is infatuated , ny 
ſalty Wretch may put Tricks 
upon hi m; whetrefore let none 
pre ſume too much on his own 
Streng th, Gither of PFody or 
Mind; but conſider within. 
himſelf , that Heaven takes 


Pars with the Opprifed; and 
tha: 
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that ' Tyrants themſelves are 
upon their Bebauiour ts 4 ſu- 
periour Poyer, 


XV, A Bat, a. Bramble and 
a Cormerant, 


A Bat, a Brimble, and a 
Cormorant „ entred into 
Covenants with Articles. to 
join Stocks, and trade in 
Partnerſhip together, The 
Bat's Adventure was ready 
Money that he took up at 
Intereſt; the Brimble's, was 
in Cloaths, and the Cormo- 
rant's in Braſs, They put 
to Sea, and ſo it fell Gut, 
that Ship and Goods were 
both loſt by Streſs of Wea: 
ther : But the three Mer- 
chants by providence got 
fafe to Land. Since the 
Time of this Miscirriage , 
the Bat never ſtirs abroad 
"till Night, for Fear of his 
Creditors. 
lays hold of all the Ctoaths 
he can come at, in Hope to 
light up6n his own agiin : 
and the Cormorant is Rill 
ſiuntering by the SCa-ſide to 
ſee if he can find ny] of his 
Braſs caſt up. 

Moral. The Impreſſion | of 
any Notable \Misfortune will 
commonly flick by 4 Man as 
long as he lives; the ſame 


of very diftering Hümours; 


The Brimble ' 


all that, ſays t'other agiin, 
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| may be remarked of ill Habit: 


and Ciifioms, 
XVI. Two {Travellers and I 
Providence. 


There were two Men 
together up6n a Journey, 


one of them went ſlvigging 
on, with a thouſand Cares 
and Troübles in his Head, 
excliiming över and over, 
Lord, what ſhall I do to 
live! T*ocher jogged merrily 
away , and left his Mätten 
to Providence and Good For: 
tune; well Brother, ſays the 
ſörrowful Wight, How can 
you be fo frolick now ? Ay 
| am a Sinner, my Heirt' 
e' en ready to breik for Fear 
I ſhould want Bread, Come, 
come ſays t'6ther , fall Back, Mb; 
fall Edge, the Reſolütiont Mof 
tiken, and my Mind's at My 
Keſt, What Reſolütion, ſays M/ 
his Companion? why a Re {WM 
ſolütion, ſays he, to make 
the beſt Shift I can, and 
commit my {#f to Heaven 
for the Reſt, Ay, but for 


I have known as reſolute 
People as yourſelf, that theit 
Confidence has dectived then | 
in the Conelüſion; and ſe! 
the poor Man fell into an Þ 
the 


bits 


i 
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Pem to Sea, 


Moral 


her Fit of D6ubting and Mti- 
ing, till he ſtärted out of it 
all on a ſadden 3 Good Lord, 
ays he, what it 1 ſhould 
all blind! And fo he walk'd 
a good Way beföre his Com- 
panion with his Eyes ſhut, 
to try how 't would be, it 
hat Misfortune {hold befal 
him. In this I:terim his 
alow-Traveller, that föl⸗ 
low'd him, {ound a Purſe of 
Money upon the Way, which 
made good his D6arine of 
leaving Things to Providence; 
whereas the 6ther miſs'd that 
Encounter, as a Paniſhment 
of his Diſtriſt; for the Purſe 
had been his, if he had not 
put himſelf 6ut of Condition 
of ſeeing it. 

Moral, He that commuts 
himſelf to Providence, is ſure 
of a Friend in time of Need; 
While an anxious Diſtruſt of 
the Divine Goodneſs makes 4 
Man more and more unworthy 
of it; and miſerable beferes 
hand, for fear of bling ſe 
afterward, 


XVII. An Ape and a Dolphin. 


People were uſed in the 
Days of old, to carry game- 
ſom Puppies and Apes with 
to paſs away 
he Time withal ; Now there 
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| was one of theſe Apes, it 


{cems, a-board a Veſſel that 
was caſt away in a very great 
Storm, As the Men were 
padling for their Lives, and 
Mr. Ape for Company, a 
certain, Dolphin that took 
him for a Lad, got him upon 
his Back, and was miking 
towards Land with him. He 
had him into a ſafe Road cal» 
led the Pyræus, and took 
Occaſion to aſk the Ape whe: 
ther he was an Athenian or 
not? He told him Yes, and 
of a very ancient Family 
there, Why then ſays the D6l, 
phin , you know Pyreus Oh! 
exceedingly well ſays t'òöther, 
tiking it for the Name of a 
Man, why Pyreus is my very 
8 good Friend The 
Dolphin up6n this, had ſuch 
an Indignation of the buffoon 
Ape, that he gave him the 
Slip from between his Legs, 
and there was an End of my 
very good Friend, the Arhe- 
nian, | 

Moral, Bragging, Lying , 
and Pretending , bas coft many 
4 Man his Life and Eſtate, 


XVIII. & Swallow and a Crow, 


Upon a Diſpiite] betwixt a 
Swallow and a Crow , which 


was the greater Beaüty of 
; the 
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the two: Yours, fays the 
Crow, is only a ſpring⸗Beaũ- 
ty, but mine laſts all the 
Year round, | 
Moral, The greateſt of 
temporal Blſſings ,, are Health, 
and long Life; and the moſt 
durable of good Things muſt 
conſequently be the beſt, 


XIX. An Ant and a Pigeon, 
An Ant dropt, unlickily, 
into the Water as ſhe was 
drinking at the {ide of aBrook 
A Wood Pigeon took Pity 
of her, and threw her alittle 


- Bough, to lay hold on. The 


Ant ſav'd her ſelf on one of 
the Leaves, and by the rip- 
pling of the Water, got ſafe 
on Shore, In that very In- 
ſtant, ſhe ſpies a Fellow with 
a Birding-Piece, making a 
Shoot at her Deliverer the 
Pigeon, Upon this Diſc6- 
very , ſhe preſently runs up 
to him and ſtings him. The 
Fowler ſtarts, and breaks his 
Aim, and awiy flies the Pi; 
geon Out of Sight, 

Moral, Al Creatures have 
4 Senſe of good Offices, and 
Providence it ſelf takes Care. 
where other Means fail, that 
they may not paſs unrewarded. 


XX. A Gnat chiillenges a Lion 
As a Lion was blüſtering 


in the Förreſt, up comes! 
Gnat to his very Beard, ant 
enters into an Expoſtuhitia 
with him upG6n the Points «| 
Honour and Ccuürage. Why 
do 1 value your Teeth, «© 
your Clavis, ſays the Guat, 


that are but the Arms of 


very Bedlam Siut? As to the] 
Matter of Reſolütion, I dehy 
ye to put that Point imme 
diately to an Iſſue, Th: 
Lion being blinded with Ar 
ger accepted the Challenge, 
So the Trumpets ſounded, 
and the Confbatants enter 
the Liſts, The Gnat charg| 
into the Nöſtril of the Lion, 
and there twinge'd him itil 
he made him roar, and teir 
Eimſelf with his 6wn Paus 
And in the Concluſion hs 
mäſter'd the Lion. Upon 
this, a Retreat was ſöunded, 
and the Gnat flew his Way: 
But by ill - hap ſtruek in a 
Cobweb, where the Victor 
fell a Prey to a Spider, This 
Disgrace went to the Hein 
of him, after he had gotten 
the better of a Lion, to be 
worſted by an Inſea, 
Moral, No man how pow 
erful o ver ought to engugt 
in 4 Quarrel with an Aaver- 
ſary, whoſe Subtilty, or Advirs 
tages are not as well known 


i Þ 


o him as bis Want of Strength, 
eeing we are fürniſued with 
xamples of 4 Lion's being 
maſtered by a Gnat , and that 
hirtcen Men in the Ciftle of 
DDIAM not only outbraved 
nd detained LEWIS with all 
is mighty Army but &ven for- 
ed him to ratifie their dn 
onditi' us. 

XXI. Jupiter's Wedding. 

When the Toy had once 
aken Japiter in tue Head to 


ater into a State of Mitri- 


1ny, he reſolved for the 
16nour of his cel6ftial Lady, 
hat all the whole World 
hoüld keep a Feitival up6n 
e Day of his Marriage , 
nd ſo invited all living Crëa- 
ures, Tag, Rag and Bob: 
il, to the Solemnity of 
ne Wedding. They all came 
n very good Time, fſiving 
nly the Tortoiſe, Jäpiter 
old him, 'twas ill done to 
ke the Company ſtay, 
nd aſk'd him, why ſ late? 
hy trüly, ſays the Tortoiſe 
was at Home in my dn Houſe, 
d Home is Home lat it be 
ver ſo homely. Jupiter took 

very ill at his Hands, 
at he ſhoüld think him- 
If better in a Ditch, than 
a Palace, and ſo he paſs'd 
Wis Jadgement upon him; 
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| that ſince he would not be 
perſwaded to come Gut of 
his Houſe up6n that Occas 
fon, he ſhould never ſtir 
abroad again from that Day 
forward, withöut his H6uſe 
upon his Back, 

M6ral, There's 4 Retreat 
of Sloth and Aﬀettition, as 
well as of choice and Virtue ; 
and a Biggar may be as Proud, 
and as Happy too in a Cottage, 
as a Prince in a Palace, 


XXII. Seamen priying te 
Saints, 

A Gentleman bting in a 
Boat on his Way from Genoa 
to Leghorn, there ar6ſe a 
terrible Tempeſt, ſo that 
there was little Hopes of 


| coming to Land alive left. 


His fellowPaſſengers hereup- 
on fell to priying cach to his 
Country Saint. Have à care 
Gentlemen, ſays he, what you 
do; for what if we ſbν¾ All 
be drown'd now before the Mes- 
ſenger can get Audience! would 
it not be better, without going 
fo far about, to pray to bim 
that can ſave us without Help? 
Urön this, they turn'd their 
Prayers jointly to God him: 
ſelf, and the Wind falling 
they all arrived fafe in the 


G 2 


Part they were bd6und to. 
Maral. 
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Moral. The ſhoͤrteſtß, and 


ſareſt Tay of doing But neſi 


is beſt, 
XXIII. A Woman and her two 
Daughters, 

A W6man that had two 
Daughters, hiiry'd one of 
them, and Mourners were 
provided to attend the Füne- 
ral, The Surviving Daugh- 
ter woͤnder'd to ſee Strängers 


ſo much coucèërn'd at the Loſs 


of her Siſter, and her nëareſt 
Relitions ſo little, Pray Me: 
ther, ſays ſhe, What's the 
Reaſon of this? Oh, ſays the 
Mother, we that are a-kin to 
ber, are nbver the bitter for 
Crying , but the Strangers bave 
Maney fert. 
XXIV. A Son ſinging at his 
Mother's Funeral. 
There was a good Man 
that follow'd his Wife's Bödy 
to the Grave, weeping, and 
wiiling all the Way he went 
while his little Son f6llow'd 
the Corps ſinging. Why 
Sirrah , ſays the Father, you 


ſhonld howl, and wring your 
Hands, and do as 1 do, ye 


Rogue you; and not go Sol; 
Fa-ing it about like a Mad- 
Creature, Why Father, ſays 
he, you give the free School 
Money to ſing, and will yon 
be angry with me for giving ye 
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a' Song gratis, Well, fay ; 


the Father, but that which 
may become the School-b6y 
will not now become you, 
'Tis their Office to ſing 3 bu 
it is your Part to cry. 


Moral of both Fables, 


Mowurners are as mercenary 4 
common Proſtitutes; they an 
at bis Service that ges then 
moft : And whether we go 1 
dur Graves ſniveling or ſinging, 
'tis ell but according to the Fi 


ſvion of the Country, an 


meer Form. 
XXV. Mice, Cat and a Bel 
There was a deviliſh ly 
Cat it ſeems in a certainHoule, 
and the Mice were plagu' 
with her at every turn, tha 
they were oblig'd to call ; 
Court, to advite up6n ſome 
Way to prevent being ur: 
priz d. If you'll be rul'dby 
me, fays a Member of che 
Board, there's nothing like 
hanging a Bell about the Cat\ 
Neck, to give Warning be 
fire hand, when Puſs is! 
eoming, They all look'd eu 
p6n't as the beſt Contrivance 
that the Caſe wofild bear: well 
ſays andther , and n6w we 
are agrée'd updn the Bell, 
ſay who ſhall put it about 


the Cat's Neck, At this the) 
| were all ſtruck dumb, au 
noutÞ 


„ wn ia „ 4 Wy ww ow a 2 wa, 
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ſay Wrone being found to under: | 
ck take the Explöit, the Expe, 
01 dition fell to the Ground, 

ou, Moral, The boldeft Talkers 
bu are not dlways the greateſt 


Dare: And tho" we never 
want Adviſers and Councellers 
in Matters of the greateſt Has 
zard; yet let the Reaſon be 
never ſo cliar we are ſtill at a 
Loſs for an Inſtrument to put 


XXVI, A Countrey-man and 
. Hercules, 
A Cirter that had laid his 


Bel, Wiggon faſt in a Slough, 
(ly WW ood giping and biwling to 
ule of the Gods and 


1 = 
zu Coöddeſſes as he could miſter 


tha up, and to Hercules eſpecial» 
lily, to help him Gut of the 
owe BY Mire, Why ye lizy Puppy 
lur-BY you, ſays Hercules frowning , 
Ahr lay your Shoulder to the 
che Wheel, and prick your Oxen 
like WW firſt, and Thex's your Time to 
att pray, Are the Gods to do 
be · BY your Drudgery , d'ye think. 
is 1 and\yoi lie bellowing with 
qu yourFingers in your Mouth ? 
ance Motyl. Men in Diftriſs 
vell, BY wuſt work as well as pray, 
we they ſhall be never the better 
ell, ele; for the divine Goodneſs nc. 
„ut wer fails thoſe that depend upon 
hey it, provided, that according 
au I zo che Advice of Hercules to 
101 
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dangerous Projecta in Execution. 
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the Carter , they put their own . 
Shoulder to the Work, 
XXVIL. A Lian, Aſs and Fox, 
There was a hiinting Match 
agreed upon betwixt a 
Lion, an Aſs, and a Fox, 
and they were to go <Gqual 
Shares in the Booty, They 
ran down a brave Stag, and 
the Aſs was to divide the 
Prey; which he did very 
honeſtly and innocently into 
three equal Parts, and left 
the Lion to take his Choice: 
who never minded the Dt; 
vidend ; but in a Rage wors 
ry'd the Aſs, and then bad 
the Fox divide; who had the 
Wit to make only one Share 
of the Whole, ſiving a mi: 
ſerable Pittance that he re- 
ſerv'd for himſelf, The Lion 
highly. approv'd of his Way 
of Diſtribution, but prithee 
Reynard, fays he, who 
taught thee to carve? Why 
trüly, ſays the Fox, I had 
an Als to my Miſter; and it 
is his F6Ily made me wile, 
Moral, There muſt be no 
Shavers in Soveraignty. Court 
Conſcience is Policy, The Fol» 
ly of ong Man makes another 
Man wiſe; as one Man grows 
rich upon the Ruins of another, 
XXVIII. Ae, to Jupiter. 
The Aſſes found themſeélves 
Once 
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once ſo intdlerably oppres- 
ſed with ervel Miſters ; 
and heavy Burdens, that 
they ſent their Ambifſadours 
to Jupiter, with a Petition 
for Redreſs. Jupiter found 
the Requcſt unreaſonable , 
and ſo gave them this face: 
tious Anſwer. at human 
„ Society could not be preſerved 
+, Without carrying Burdens 
„ ſome way or other, ſo that if 
„they worild out join, and 
a» piſs up a River, that the 


os Biirdens which they now cav- | 


„rd by Land might be carry'd 
„y Water. they ſhould be eas'd 
of that Grievance,” This ſet 


them all a Piſſing immcdiate- | 


ly; and the, Hümour is kept 
up to this very Day, that 
when ever one Aſs pifles, 
the reſt, tho'never ſo miny, 
| ſhall piſs for Company, 
Moral. *Tis the nttermoſt 
Degrie of Madneſs and Folly . 
to apptal from Providence and 
Nature: AndGovernment can no 
more /ubſift without SubjeAion , 
than the Multitude agree with- 
out Gbvernment. And the D- 
ty of obtying is no leſi of divine 
Appointment . than the Author: 
ity of Commanding. 
XXIX. A rrifty Dog and his 


— 


Maſter. 


The Miſter of a Fimily that 


had. as he thòught, a very good | 


condition'd Dog; coming 
home from his Büs'neſs once, 
tound a Cradle overtürn'd; 
the Dog's Mouth all Bloody, 
and his own Child milling, 
He draws his Sword imme; 
diately and kills the Dog, 


upon a Preſümption that he | 


had worry'd the Child, with» 
out äny Regard to his try'd 
Fidelity, and without allow- 
ing himſelf one Möment 
of Time for a ſecond Thought, 
Upon a farther Enquiry , he 
found the Truth of the Mit- 
ter to be this: The Child 
being leftalone in the Cridle, 
there was a Serpent wind- 
ing it ſelf up the fide on't, to 
deftr6y the Child. The 
Dog being on the watch, 
leaps up6n the Serpent, and 
tears it to Pjeces z but in the 
Scaffle, the Cridle was over- 
tirn'd; UpGn the tiking up 
of which, the Miſter found 
his Child alive Gander it, and 
the Serpent dead, which, 
upon Reflédtion, convinc'd 
him of the miſerable Teme- 
rity of his Miſtake, 

Moral. The Repemtance of 
a Whole Life, is not ſufficient 
to atine for the Miscarriage 


of one raſi Action. Anger with - 


zut Conſideration being little 
better 


* 
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Moral 
better than a downright Mäd- 
neſs; it makes us take Bene- 
fits ſor Injuries, it conſ6unds 
Truth and Falshood; and we 
have but too too many Inſtan- 
ces of Outrages committed on 
the Perſons of dur beſt Friends, 
upon a falſe Perſwaſion of their 
bling dur mortal Enemies, 


XXX. The Bees and Drones, 


There was aC6ntroverſy be- 
twixt the Bees and the Drones 
about ſome Hony - Combs 
that were found in a hollow 
Oak. They both laid Claim 
to 'em, and a Waſp was to 
be Judge, as one that under- 
ſtöod the Matter. Upon 
the Tryal of the Cauſe, they 
ſeem'd bdth to ſtand fair for't, 
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as being of the ſame Size, 
Make and Colour, Now, 
ſays the Waſp, 1 am upon my 
Oath, and therefore let me 
fee them work their Combs, 
and fill em here beſgre me in 
the Court , and I ſhall be then 
better able to underſland the 
Merits of the Cauſe. The 
Drones would not agrce to't, 
and ſo the Verdict went for 
the Bees. 

Moral. Preténces go Apreat 
way in the World with Mex 
that will take fair Words and 
magiſttrial Looks for current 
Payment : But the ſhort and the 
certain Way of bringing the 
Cauſe to a fair Iſſue ,, is to put © 
the Pre......crs to the Teft of 
aoing what they ſay. 
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STORIES MORALIZED. 


I. The Magnanimity of Caratacus, 


622 a King of Weft Brittain hiving withſtood the 
D Roman Armies nine years, Was at length vanquished, 
and by the Treachery of his Neighbour Cartbiumandus 


Queen of the Brigantes delivered into the Hands of the R6- 


mans, who, in a triümphant Manner, with his Wife, 
Daughters and Brothers, preſented him to che Emperor 
Claudius in the View of the whole city of Rowe , who were 
aſſembled as to ſee a n6table Spectacle, His Relitions in 
moſt ſuppliant Manner begg'd tor their Lives but Caratacu 
neither hinging down his Head, nor öffering to crave 
Mercy, approached Cæſar's Tribünal and accoſted him thus 
© If my Moderation in Proſperity had been as great as my 
„Nobility and Fortune, 1 had come räther as a Friend 
„into this City, than a Ciptive: neither woüldſt thou, 
„Cæxſar, have diſdiined to have received me with Cove 
„nants of Pace, being deſcended of ancient Progenitors, 
„ and comminding 6ver miny Nations. My preſent Lot, 
„as it is to me Nishonorable, ſo it is to thee magnificent. 
„I have had HGrſes , Men, Arms and Wealth: what Mär. 
„vel is it if unwillingly I have loſt them? For if you will 
„command all Men, it followeth that all Men become 
+ Bond-men. lf preſently J had yielded and been delive 
„red into thy Hands; neither my Fortune, nor thy Gi 
„ry had been renounced ; and Oblivion would have fol- 
„lowed my Püniſhment. But if thou keep me alive, 
„ I ſhall be for ever an Example of thy Clemency,” Hi: 
ving ſpoken theſe Words, Cæſar pirdoned him, and all 
his Family; And bting unbound, they all did their Reve: 
rence likewiſe to Agrippina the Empreſs, who fat alot 
in an6ther high Chair, and gave her the like Praiſes aud 
Thanks, as they had given the Prince, After this 
the Lords of the Senate being called together, they made 
long and glorious Diſcourſes touching Caratacus Capti 
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ity: affirming it to be no leſs honourable than when P, 

ö cipio ſhowed Syphax, King of Numidia, unto the * 

aud L. Paulus Perſeus King of Macedonia; or if any Other 

had exhibited to the View of the People, Kings vanquis 
hedaud overcome, TACITUS, 


ed, Moral, Virtue ſhall never fail of 4 Reward in the Con- 
4 WMiclkſcon, ; x 
KOs II. The Generdſity of Scipio. 


fe, YOtng Scipio was at four and twenty Years of Age a Man 
of conſummate Wisdom; and althé' his wärlike At» 
ere Bi chievements terrified his Enemies, yet he made ſtill greds 
in I ter C6nqueſts by his Virtue, than by his Vilour. For as 
cu! they brought to him the Wife of Mando a Spaniſh Prince, with 
ave W two of her Nièces extreme beautiful, he ſent them back 
ws BS with theſe fine Words; That it not only became his 
, öwn, and the R6man People's Integrity not to violate 
end 44 finy thing ſacred; but beſides the Regärd he had for 
u, „ them, obliged him to do them jüſtice; ſince in their 
ve „ Misfortune they had ntither forgot themſelves; nor their 
„, Honor.” And häving done the ſame to andther Spaniſh 
ot; Prince, whoſe Wife, a Woman ſtill more accompliſ ht in 
nt her Beatity than the öther, had been preſented to him, 
lär. BY he ſent her back to her Hũsband with a greit Sum of M6ny 
vill BY which was offered him for her Rinſom, This Prince 
me highly pleaſed with ſuch an unl6ok'd for Fivour, pro- 
ve, claimed thro' all the Land, That 4 God - like yoũng Rõ- 
119 „ man was come into Spain, who made himſelf Miſter of 
„ all, not ſo much by the Power of his Arms, as of his 
ve; „virtue and obliging Nature.” 
Hae Moral. Arms and Violence may ſubdũe and hold Men's 
all WF Bodys in Subjection, but tis Clemency and Generoſity that 
vt: captivate their Souls, 

III. The Wisdom of Thaler. 
and 'T Hales the Milefian, one of the ſeven wiſe Men of 

Grefce , being asked what was the oldeſt Thing? He ins 
(wered, God, becauſe he bas been fot fuer; what was the 
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hindſomeſt Thing? he ſaid, the World; becauſe it is th 
Work of God; what the lärgeſt Thing? Place; becauſe i 
eomprehexds tuery Thing beſides ; what the moſt convenient! 
Hope: becauſe when all ether Things are loft that remains ſtil; 
what the beſt Thing? Virtue: for without it nothing tha Þ 
it good can be ſaid or done; what the quickeſt? 4 Man! 
Thoughts; becauſe in one Moment they run over all the Uni. 
verſe; what the Strongeſt? Neceſity ; becduſe it ſurmount 
all orber Accidents ; what the éèaſieſt? to give Councel; what 
the hardeſt? ro know ones ſelf ; what the wiſeſt Thing! 
Time ; becauſe it brings all Things to paſs. 

Moral. We learn from hence the Excellency of Wisdom, 
which not only makes Men immmortal after Death; but ev 
places them in the Dignity of Oracles, whilſt living, 

IV. The Prery of King Canute, 

Ing Canutus viilking on the Sea Sands near to Sonthimptm 
was by his flattering Followers cälled King of Kings, 
the mighticſt that reigned far and ncar, that böth Sta and 
Land were at his beck, and 6ther ſuch like Court Expres. ., 
ſions: But theſe Spteches put the pious King in Mind of WM, 
the infinite Power of God, by whom Kings have and ev MW» 
Joy their's, and therefore he made this Demonſtration wo Ms, 
convince them of their Flittery : He took off his Cl6ak, , 
and wripping it round together, fat down up6n it nr ſs; 
to the Sea, that then begin to flow, ſaying aloud , & 
command. that thou tolich not my Feet: But he had no (00 . 
ner ſpoke the Word, but the ſürging Wave diſhed hin. bh 
He then riſing up, and retireing back, ſaid, e fee nov Wh 
„my Lords, what good Cauſe you have to call me a King WV 
„of Kings, and Lord över all things, that am not ible Wy 
„by my Commind to ſtay one Wave: no mortal Mm th 
„döubtleſs is worthy of ſuch an high Name, no Ma ch 
,, hath ſuch Command, but one King, which rileth ali hi 
„Let us hénor him, let us call him King of Kings, ani MV 
„Lord of ali: Jet us not only confeſs, but alſo ardent! . 
„ profeſs him to be the küler of the Heavens, Earth ani hi 

„Sèss. Moral 
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Moral. A Reproof has more Effect when it comes by 4 fide 
Wind, than if it were levelled dirittly at the very Vice or Perſon. 
V. The Continency of Vivdldus. 


Here was one Luckinus Vivaldus, that fell diſparately in 
Love with a Lady of G#nova; a Woman well-born, and 
df a moſt Exquiſite Beauty: but yet more illuſtrious till, 
for her Modeſty, and Virtue, It ſo fell öut, that the 
Hüsbaud of this Lidy was tiken at Sta by Pyrates, with his 
whole Fortune on board, and cirry'd awiy into Slavery : 
ile the poor Lady was left helpleſs behind; with ſeves 
ral ſmall Children up6u her Hands, and not one Peuny 


Ito maintiin them, and where there's mo Mony there's no ex- 


ping to find a Friend. In the Depth of this dreadful 
Diſtreſs, ſhe with a heavy Heart went privately to Lucks- 
nus, and ciſting herſclf at his Feet, ſhe diſchirg'd her ve: 
y Soul to him in a rũeful Lamentition to this Effèct. Lue⸗ 
kinus, ſays ſhe, I was once in hope, to have gone un- 
„täinted to my Grave, Body and Soul; but my croſs 
„Stars, I perceive, will have it otherwiſe: for I am 
„brought into fo deſperate a State, that, with what Hör- 
„ror, and RelaQancy fo éver, I muſt Cither Sicrifice my 
,, Honor; or wy poor Children: and the Ténderneſs of 
„a Mother, I find, has overcome the Conſciencious Niee- 
ty of the Scrüple. *'My preſent Bus'neſs with yourſelf, 
„is Only to tell you, that Il am now ready to entertiin 
„the Conditions you once Gffer'd me, upGn your own 
„Terms; and entirely to deliver-up my Perſon, and Fame, 
„to your Generoſity, and Mercy,” This was minaged 
with ſo divine and möving a Grace, thet it made the 
young Man forty thouſand Times more in Love with her 
than Ever he was, There appeared älſo ſuch a Dignity in 
the Minner of it, that, at the ſame Time, it both enflim'd 
his Paſſion, and kept it in a reverential Aw too, by the 

Veneration it gave him far ſo innocent a G6odneſs. 
Upon this Change of Mind, Luctinus, with Tears in 
his, Eyes, aud his] Hands lifted up to Heaven, brake forth 
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this Diſaſter came preſently to Lipara, where Conflantiu, Þ 
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into this plous Fjaculition:*the Divine Purity forbid, ſays he 
that ever I ſhoũld be ſo great a Villain, as to think of coy, 
„rüpting ſo heavenly a Creature , by making #n Advin 
„tage of her deplorable Nectſlities, to ber everliſtin 
„Rüin. No, no, ſays Luckinus riifing her, no ſud 
„Thing ſhall &ver be ſaid of me; and for your own Par, 
+ Midam , whatever I have formerly öffer'd you for thi 
4, Bleſling of your Embrice, ſhall be now doübled, 6 
„of the Reverence I have for your Virtue,” With thek 
Words, he left her, withGut giving her Time to frame 
an Anſwer, and went to his Wife, whom he made bot 
his Confident and Agent, in the Intrigue. Nay, and 9 
filence &ven Calimny it ſelf too, whatever he did for the 
unhippy Möther, and her diſtreſſed Children, paſt throug 
the Hands of his 0wn Lady. | 
Möral. Tho' we can not always bridle cur Paſſions , yi 
When the Objef# be thus reduced, and Poſſeſſor of a Soul þ 
enagnanimous , it turns Luft into Pity, and an unlav ful Lo 
into Genersſity. 
VI. The Conftancy of Conſtdutia. 
Here was a Treaty of a Match in the Isle of Lipara, be 
© twixt a yoling Cotiple ; Martuccio Gomitto,and Conſtantia 
by Name, but the Father of Conflantia brake it off, with: 
contemptuous Reflexion up6n the Man for his Poverty, 
This Aﬀr6nt went ſo near the Heart of Martuccio, that he 
got himſelf a Boat and a Crew, and ſo put to Sea updn 
Adventure, with a Vow n&ver to ſee his Cotintry agiin 
till he Chonld have made himſelf Conſiderable in the 
World: He had not tridtd long, bef6re he ſtruek into 
a competent Fortune, but he went on ſo long, grisping 
at more that in the end he loſt all he had gotten, in an Es- 
counter with Türkish Pirates, that ſunk his Ship, and 
cirry'd Martuccio himſelf a Priſoner to Tunit. 
It News, they ſay „flies à pace, and the Rimour of 
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vp6a the Tidings, got privately into alittle Boat, and - 
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he che Trinsport of an ungovernable Deſpair , ſet the Böat 
con- drift, and made out to Sta with it; laying herſelf d6wn 
iat her Length, and at the Mercy of the Waves. brövi⸗ 
dence, in ſhort, ſo 6rder'd the Mitter, that the Boat 

as wifted, a-ſhGre by the F4vour of a gentle Gale, not 
far from Suſa, and about a hiindred Leagues from unis; 
and this was the very Night äfter ſhe embirked, 

A poor wöman, as ſhe was drying her Nets upon the 
Shore, took Nötice of a Bark finder ſail toward the Land, 
and no B6dy in it. UpGn this, ſhe went direaly down 
to the Sea Side, and there did ſhe find Gur yoùng Lady 
in the Bôttom of the Boat, ſo faſt aſleep, that ſhe had 
much a-dò to wake her, She look'd abéut her a little 
wildly at firſt , but coming to her ſelf by Degrees, and the 
Woman finding by her Dreſs that ſhe was a Chriſtian, put 
ſeveral Queſtions to her in Latin, and ſo got from her by 
little and little, the Short of the Störy. Neither was the 
Lu Lidy herſelf leſs inquiſitive on the Gther Hand, to know 

where ſhe was: And b&ing told that ſhe was up6n the 
Caſt of Barbary, it went to the very ſul of her to find 
be. WW ber ſelf at the MErcy of ſo unhdſpitable a People. But 
mti the poor W6man, to comfort her what ſhe cofild , took 
tha the Lady, in pure Pity and good Niture, to a homely 
ert Cottage of her dvn, where ſhe gave her the beſt Enter- 
at he tainment the Habitition and her Condition could aftord, 
upon Up6n this Oecuſion, ſhe töld the Lidy that ber Name 
gin was Carapreſa, and for her Qvälity, and Büſineſa, ſhe 
the was a Servant to a certain Fiſherman, Conſtantia, finding 
into ber HGnor and Safety in ſo good Hands, committed her- 
ping {elf wholly to the Advice and Cönduct of this W6man , 
EU: who accordingly took her into her particular Care. 
and Pray give me Lèave in the firſt Place, ſays Carapreſa, 
to go back and look ffter my Nets, and I ſhall then wait 
ir of & upon yoũ to S4/A, and put yoũ into the Hand of a Siracen 
ztia, I Lidy, that I am ſure will treat yor as ber wn Fleſh and 
Bloud, Carapreſa did as 55 ſaid 7 and the Lady bad Con- 
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| ftantia welcome, with all the Tenderneſs and Eſteem i 
miaginable. There were ſeveral Women at Work upd 
Embroideries, and Gther Curiéſities, and not ſo mucha 
ono Man to be in the Company. But Conffantia, in thi 
mean Time, was liſted into the Fimily, and beh4ved her 
{lf to the perfect Satisfiction of the whole H6uſe. 

In this interim, there happen'd a War between the then 
King af Tinis, and a powerful Pretender to that Title, 
who was alrtady in the Head of a mighty Army, to as 
ſert his Claim, Martuccio ſpake the Moortſh Tongue, and 
as he was talking of this Matter with one of his Keeper, 
Well! ſays he, If I were to adviſe the King, he ſbeiild ci. 
tainly carry the Day, This was händed about till it eam 
to the King's Ear, and Martuccio was preſently ſent for, and 
coniulted in't. 

Sir, ſays Martuccio, the greit Exeeũtion in your Way of 
Fighting, is by Bow and Arrows; ſo that if you can but 
make your Arrows Giſeieſs to the Enemy, and their's ſtr 
viceable to y6ur ſelf, the Work is done, Right, ſays the 
King; if that were fofible, Why then with Submiſſion, 
ſays Martuccio, let your Bowſtrings be ſlender, and they 
will fit iny Arrow; but then the Nock of your Arroy 
mult be ſo ſtrait, and little too, that a round , hard String 
will not receive them. By this Mcans your Arrows will 
be of no Uſe to the Enemy, and theirs advatigeous to you, I 
The King took the Councel, and got the Victory by it, Mp 
and Martucrio of a Slave becime a Favourite; beſide the 
Reputation he got for ſo memorable a Piòce of Service, 8 

Upén the Fame of this glorious Exploit, and of Ma.“ 
tucc io Preferment, Conflantia was Gut of all Patience to MW” 
Kndw the Truth of Things, and ſo made the Siracen Lady 
her C6nfident in the Story, of the Adventure, and of the 
piſſionate Deſire ſhe had to go to Tiinis as ſoon as pos 
ible The Lady took Boat with her immédiately, and v 
viiy to 2 Kinsman of hers up6n the Place, and Carapre/s 
along withſher, Up6n her Arrival at init, ſhe — 
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artuccio himſelf, where ſhe told him the firſt News of his 

iſtreſs, and br6ught the two L6vers together, The Ten» 
lerneiles that niturally paſs up6n Suprizes of this Quality, 

e only to be exprefſed by thoſe that feel them. 

But fo conclüde; when they bad pcnred Gut their 

eirts one to another, the Hiſtory of this Amour was 
irry'd tothe King, who was ſo iſenſibly moved with the 
providence of that Deliverance, aud the generous Conduct 
of their Affédtions, that he made them 8674 rich Preſents, 
pave them Leave to mirry after their Own way, and a 
Pals for Lipara, where they were reccived with all Joy 
and Magnificence, and the Mirriage completed in Form 

ith the due Rites and Solémnities; néither were the 


new-marry'd Cotple winting in ny ReſpeQof Generöſity, 
and Grititude,, to their obliging Benefictreſles, 


Moral, Mony governs the World with little or no Regürd 
o Bloud, Bravery er Merit, But 4 Gnear Mind ſurmgunts 
ll the Difficulties of a Croſs Fortune; and that Providence 
urns all the Diſafters, and Diſappeintments that attend 


glorious Undertakings to our Honor, and Advantage. 


VII. The Fidelity of Epaminondat. 


TD 4rius King of Perſſa ſent Preſents to the Viliant and Leirs 
ned Epaminondas , General of the Thebans. with Dey 
ſign to timper with him, which when this Nöble Peron 
perctived, he ſaid to thoſe that brought the Preſents to him, 
* If Darius has a Mind to be friends with the Thtbans., he 
» need not buy my Fricndſhip: aud if he has Gther 
” Thoughts, then let him leirn, he has not Riches e- 

» nongh to corrupt me; and fo he ſent them back. 
Moral. Fidelity is a moſt éxcellent Character, eſpecially 
when accompany'd with Temptations. and therefore this Story 
may ſerve as cn Emblem of the Foreſight , Fidelity and Dity ' 
of a truſty Scruant, on the one Hand, and of Flittery, Arts 
and Practices that are employ'd by twill Men to corrupt bim 

en tht other. . 
VIII. 
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T VIII. The Disintereſtedneſs of the Romans, 


HePhyſician of Pyrrbus, King of Epirus that was pil. 
ſed över into Italy in örder to ſubdiie the Romans , hi 
ving öffered to Fabricius , the RGinan General ſent to t 

ülſe him, to poiſon his Miſter, Fabricius, detiting h 
börrid a Fact, ſent back the Triytor's Letter to Pyerbus, 
with theſe words, ” Prince, Learn bétter for the A 
„ how to chooſe both your Friends and Foes,” To e 
quite this Benefit, Fyrrhus ſent back all the Priſoners, he 
had täken: But Fabricius rectived them only upôn Condi 
tion that he wonld accept of as miny of his, and writ u 
him: Do not believe, Pyrrbus, 1 have diſc6vered thi 
„» Treachery to you, Gut of a particular Regird to yoir 
„ Perſon or Fame, but beciuſe the Romans ſhun baſe Stri 
„ tagems , and will not triümph but by 6pen Force!“ Which 
ſo charmed the King that he came to an Accomoditia 
with them, and ſoon äfter relinquiſhed 1a, 

Moral, Honeſty is ver the beſt Policy. 
IX. The Value of Learning. 


Imenides wasa leirned Mau, and an éxcellent P6et, MF 

pecially in the Way of Panegyric , or Enchmium . to th 
Hönor of the greit Men of his Age; inſomüch that ht 
made his Fortune by't. After ſome Time ſpent abroad Wc: 
and a greit Deal of Mony got by his Encomia up6n th 
Hero's of thoſe Times, he put himſelf and bis Treaſure 
aboard for his own Cotintry again, in an old rötten Vis 
ſel, They fell into föul Weather, and the Ship miscirry' 
In the Hurry of the Shipwrack , while the Päſſengen 
were at their Wit's End how to-ſave that which they took 
to be of the moſt Value, Simônides was the only Mal 
tht appeared unconcern'd, notwitkſtänding that his who 
Fortune was at Stake in the Cirgo, One aſk'd him v 
he did not look after his Goods, Why ſo I do, ſays her 
for all the Goods that I pretend to, I have n6w about*meWpn 
In this Extrẽmity, ſome made a Shift to ſwim i-ſh6re$\ o 
greater Part ſunk finder the, Weight of what they though} 
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to preſerve; and in the man time came in a Crew of Free- 
36oters , that rifled and ſtript thoſe that ſeap'd. The Men 
hat were piddling for their Lives, made a Port, where 
dy great Providence there liv'd a famous Philoſopher that 
as 2 paſſionate Admirer, and a diligent Reader of Sims- 
des, and his Writings. This Philoſopher, up6n the 
rſt Encounter , found 6ut Simonides by his very Diſcourſe; 
ok him into his H6uſe, cloathed him, fürniſh'd him 
with Möny, provided him Servants, and put him into a 
ondition in fine, to live in H6nor and Plenty. As Sis 
inides was walking the Streets a while äfter, he ſaw ſe; 
eral of his Shipwrack'd Companions begging their bread 
rom Door to Door, with a Certificate of their Misför- 
une, Well, ſays Simonides, and d'ye not find it true 
ow as I told ye, that a Man of Letters and of Integrity , 
rries all his Goods about him? | 
. Moral, A wiſe and a good Man carries his Happineſs , 
bis own Breaft; and that's a Happineſs too, that the tits 
ermoſt Malice of wicked Men, and of croſs Fortune can never 


„ente away, Let all Men of Honor apply the Moral of this 
o thWHfory to their own Comfort and Support, and aſſiire them- 
t Uebe, that Providence, either in the Bliſing of à good Con- 
dad {ſcience ,, or in that of a happy Deliverance , will neuer for/ake 
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Xx. The Force of a Wel-timed Jeſt. 
Here was at Rome, in the Time of the Emperor Aus 
giiftus, a poor Greek Pôët who from time to time, 
hen the Emperor went out of his Palace preſented him 
ith a Greek Epigram; ard tho' the Emperor took it, yet 
he never gave him äny thing; on the eontriry , hiving a 
ind one Day to ridicule him and ſhake him off, aſſ6on 
$ he ſaw him coming to preſent him with his Verſes the 
he Emperor ſent him a Greek Epigram of his 6wn Compoſing, 
t- mend writ with his own Hand, The P6et rectived it with 
* th{Woy, and as he was reading of it, he ſhowed by his Face 
dug nd Geſtures that he was wightily pleaſed with it. * 
| . © 
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he had read it, hepal'ed out his Purſe, and c6ming uy 
to Auguſtus, gave him ſome few Pence, ſiying,. „ take 
„this Mény, Cz/ar, I give it you, not according to your 

„great Fortune, but according to my Ability; had I more, 
„my Liberälity woüld be greiter.,, The whole Comp 
ny fell a liughing, and the Emperor more than the Reſt, 
who 6rdered him a hündred thoũſand Crowns, 

Möral. A pliaſant Word or Action in Seaſon is the mi 
king of many a Man's Fortune, but it muſt be citverly, ani 
discreetly managed then, with a plinual Regard to the Hi 
mour and Condition of the Perſon, and adapted to all the Cir 
cumſtances of Time, Matter, and Occaſion, $7 
"I XI. The Ficleneſs of Fortune, 

GE/oftris King of Egypt hiving cauſed four of his Ciptive 

Kings, inſtead of Horſes, to draw his triümphal Chi 
riot, one of theſe four caſt his Eyes continually up6n the 
two foremoſt Wheels next him, which Se/ofris ob- 
| ſerving, aſk'd him what he found worthy of his Admirk 
tion in that Mötion; to whom the Ciptive King anſwer- 
ed, That in thoſe Wheels be beheld the Mutability of 
„all worldly Things; for that the loweſt Part of the When 
„was ſüddenly carried above, and becime the higheſt, 
„and the üppermoſt Part was as ſüddenly türned d6wn 
wards;” which when Seſoffris had judiciously weighed, 
he dismiſt thoſe Kings from their Sérvitude. 

- 'M6ral, No Man is to preſtiime in Proſperity , or to di. 
pair in Adverſity: for Good and It Fortune do as naturally 
ſuccted one another, as Day and Night. 

a XII. The Reward of Innocence. 


As Italians are fimous for their Amoùrs, ſo we find none 
of them leſs cülpable than that cirry'd on between 
Ritciardo and Catharina. Donna Catharina was a beautiful 
yoting Lady, the Hope and C6mfort of her aged Pärents, 
and full as good as ſhe was händſom. Ricciardo' was 3 
Cavalier of H6nor on the 6ther hand, & had ſo fair a Repu- 
tition with the Father and Möther of this Lady, that he 
was 
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was as free in the Houſe with them as a Child of the Fi: 
mily, They were both well deſcended; and by the Fre- 
quency of Viſits and Interviews, had conträcted ſuch an 
Agreement of Inclinations and Minners, that they thought 
they cold not place their AﬀeQions better than mũtually 
one up6n another. It was very rirely, that they could 
get a private Word togèther, and their Time was ſo ſhort 
toe, that their Talk was rather Hint than Diſcourſe, Such 
an Opportunity preſenting it ſelf to Ricciardo , Well! Miſs, 
ſays he in a ſoft whisper as he päſſed by her, I am dead 
if you do mot love me, And that's my Caſe too, lays ſhe, 
in the ſame Way of Myſtery: bur how ſvall we meet? Do 
but yok get Leave, ſays he, to lodge in the Garden · Gallery, and 
let me alone for the Refl, And there the Dialogue broke off. 

Catharina took Occiſfion next Day to tell her Mother 
that her Chamber did not agrte with her; ſhe was hot 
in it, and 6ut of Order, for want of Reſt, Now the Gal- 
lery-Chimber , ſhe ſaid , was 6pen and 4iry, and the very 
Chirping of the Birds world be ſome ſort of Relief to her, 
when ſhe coüld not ſleep, They reaſoned the Mitter a 
while, 'till her M6ther pr6mis'd to move her Fither abut it, 
and ſo ſhe did, but the old Gentleman was ſo fxoward , 
and croſs-grain'd , that there was no endaring him. Here's 
4 Stir indeed with 4 phantaſtical Blockhead, ſays he, as if 
the Girl could not [leep without 4 Fiddle, 

The Peviſhneſs of this Reply kept Catharina wiking 
the next Night, in good Eirncit 3 and ſhe fell ſo'ill up- 
on it, that the Möther preſs'd her Hüsband yet once more 
about it. Why what are yon a doing , my Dear, ſays ſhe, 
We have but one poor Child in the World, yo ſee, and 
that's to be caft away, it ſeems, What is it to us , I prethee, 
whether the Girl lies in one Chamber, or in another? At this 
Rate (he lay téizing of him, till at laſt, all in a Fret, 
Well! ſays he, Vong Laffes are like Watermen , they look 
one way, and row another, But if nothing elſe will ſerve , 
let but me have {the locking of her up a Nights, and letting 
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ber ont agdin next Morning, and yo may een lodge ber when 
en have 4 Mind. 

Don Kicciardo underſtinding that his Miſtreſs had gii 
ned her Point, möunted the Garden-Wall that Night, 
| and ſoon got up to the Chamber: Window, where he p6 
ſted himſelf upon Düty "till toward Break of Day, and 
j then drew öff agiin. This went forward, Night after 
| Night, till at length, having quite overwitch'd. themſelves, 
[ they fell faſt aſletp, Hand in Hand, at the Window. 2 
1 While they were in this Poſture, in comes the Miv Br, 
| ter of the Houſe, before äny of the Pämily were Stirring, . 

| [ with the Tidings to his Wife, that his Daughter was tur: 
| | ned Bird-Citcher, and had caught a Nightingale. Pray, 
N my Dear, ſays he, come along with me now, and tell mei 
| the Girl was not much in the Right to take the Gallery-Chans 
i! ber for the better Sleeping- Room, This put the ; Mother into 
I | ſuch a Freak, that the whole T6wn {ſhould have rung of 
1 the Story, if her Hüsband had not given a timely Sto 
| to it. Come, Come, ſays the old Gentleman , ſome wiſe 
1 than ſome, In ſuch a Caſe as this, the leſs Noiſe the Bitte, 
| Here's an innocent Love carry'd on, without tither Fraud, 
er Dishonor , the Attempt indted is Capital to the poor Filly, 
but on my Faith, I ſholild be both to take the Forfeiture, | 
ſee no Exception at all to the Yoting- Man, tither in Mitte 
of Years , Blond, or Fortune; and for the Ref, what hav 
we more to do, than to call a Prieſt immediately, and make 
s Match of it, The Wife was of the Hisband's Opinion; 
And the Reſolütion was no ſooner taken, but the young 
People a-wäk'd in the greiteſt Confiifion imaginable, th 
There paſs'd however ſome neceſfary Decencies of Suppl. 
cition and Submiſſion, to the Fither and Möther, and 
| all was afterwards made up by the (olemnity of a forms 
| lj Marriage, to the Satisfaction of all Parties. 
1 \ MGral, Tjzs Story ſhows us the Riſe Progreſs , and Con 
| | duct of a virtuous, faultleſs Love: without any ſubftantid 
1 Exception, ditber to the Parties, or the Management, * 
P 
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lot was innocent, and cirry'd on within the Bounds of Ma- 
esty and Goods Manne: and after ſome pritty Harmleſs 
Turns in the Courſe of the Relation, here was a Match con- 
Ummated at laft to the Honoy of the Proceeding , by the volun» 
ary Conſent of Parents. 
XIII. The Event of a prudent Anſwer. 
Es, the Byzantine a Diſciple of Plazo, and a very fi- 
mous Philsſopher, g6ing to meet Philip King of Mas 
don, who came with a greit Army to invide his Coins 
ry, aſxed him, Sir, why do yon come to attack our City? 
becauſe , (aid Philip, I am in Love with her; and am come 
o enjoy ber. Ab! Sir, reply'd Lis, Livers don't come to 
heir Miſtreſſes with Inflruments of War, but of Muffe. 
his agreeable and witty Repartee ſo pleaſed Philip that he 
hanged his Reſolütion, and leaving Byzantium at Liberty, 
paſſed on to 6ther Conqueſts. | | 
'M6ral, 4 wiſe Word tirneth amũy wrath , ſays Salomon, 
nd the ſame holds good of a pleaſant Word ſpoke in Seaſon, 
XIV. The Goodneſs of Providence. 
J Rion a cünning Muſician of Lesbos, was in great Favour 
with Periander the King of C6rinth, from whence he 
ravelled into Sicily and Italy, where he githered a greit 
aſs of M6ny, by his Skill, and över and ab6ve the Good» 
ill and the Eſttem of all People where-&ver he came, 
From thence he put himſelf ab6ard a Corinthian Veſſel, 
o go back again, after a while's Sailing he got an Inkling 
among the Ship's Crew of a Conſpiracy to take away his 
ife, He discòurſed the Miriners about it, and came in 
the End to this Compoſition; tbas if he worlld caft himſelf 
breſently into the Sia, and let the Canſpirators have his Mo- 
ny , there ſhould be no fürther Violence offer d to bi- Ptrſon. 
Up6n this Agreement he obtained Liberty to give them 
only one: Song bef6re he leap'd 6ver-board ; which he did, 
and then plung'd into the Sea. The Stamen had no 
höught of his &ver c6ming up agin, and ſo crowded 
away for their Port as faſt the Ship could bear. But behold a 
| Il 3 wons 
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wouderful Pr6vidence, a Dolphin hearing the Müſie of 
Lyre, was come under the Ship and ſceing Arion finki 
took him on his Back, and cirry'd him off ſafe to an 
land not far from Corinth, to which place he immédiati 
got B6at, and preſented himſelf before Periander, juſt i 
the Condition the Dölphin left him, and ſo told the $f 
The King ördered him to be täken into Ciuſtody 
looking upön him as an Impöſter, but at the ſame Tin 
ciuſed Enquiry to be made after the Ship, and the Samy 
that he ſpoke of, and to know if they had heard ny thi 
of one Arion, where they had been? They ſaid Jes, 4 
that he was a Man of great Reputation in Italy, and of 
vaſt Efiate, Updn theſe Words, Arion was produced 
fore them, with the very Harp and Cl6aths he had ( 
when he léap'd into the Sea. The Men were fo conf6u 
ded at. the Spectacle, that they had not the Face to dey 
the Truth of the Story, and ſo delivered themſelves 1 
to the King's Mercy. LIM | 
Meral. Mirdor will but, and in Caſes of this Quilil 
A guilty Cor, cience ſeldom Fails to cooperate with divine Juin 
(tho' Providence may have put by the Blöw.) in the P 
| ſhing of the Criminal. 
XV. Merit Native of no particular Country. 
THe famous Phil6ſopher Anzcharſis, who invented the 
P6tter's Wheel, and did Greece 6ther &minent Servii 
ces , was by Birth a Scythian, tho' Bröther to the King 
of that Cotintry, one Day as a finical Grẽcian, who hal 
no 6ther Merit than that of béing born in Greece, looks 
ing up6n him with Envy, repr6ached him with the Bits 
barousneſs of his Cofintry; I confeſs, reply'd the Phi 
„löſopber ſmiling, that Colintry is a Shame to mey 
„but th6u art the Shame of thy Coüntry“ | 
MGral. This may ſerve for a Lifſon to all thoſ« [halloy 
Wits who either tnuy 6r deſpiſe Strangers , meerly becauſe thy 
are Strangers ; not conſtdering that Learning 3 Wit and Md 
rit, are of all Ceuntries. | 
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